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According to the Bible idea, a teacher is a “doctor.” 
A doctor’s first duty, when he is called to see a patient, 
is to find out the nature and the cause of that patient’s 
disorder, and then to prescribe accordingly. What 


better can any teacher do in the case of his scholar, 
nowadays? 


A man must have some knowledge before he can 
see his own ignorance. One born blind never knows 
What darkness means; one born deaf never knows 
what silence means. Only in the light of the Sun of 
Righteousness can we apprehend the powers of 
darkness which surround us, and which dim our 
earthly Vision, 


The true measurement of self must always be by 
fomething external to self. A man has no appre- 
ciation of his own stature except as he looks over the 
heads of others, or as he sees others look over his 
head, So ofour moral stature. A man living wholly 
i and for self never can measure his own height or 
know his own worth; his selfishness bars him out 


until we look outside of ourselves can we, or the 
world, get any good of what is within ourselves. 


There is both stimulus and cheer, both incentive 
and encouragement, in the fact that so many of those 
whom we are set to instruct, or who are about us in 
the daily walk of life, are dull of understanding and 
slow of comprehension. If all of them were keen of 
intellect and quick to catch the meaning of every 
word of counsel, how soon they would be beyond our 
power of help to them, and how surely our mission in: 
behalf of others would be at anend. We are none too 
bright ourselves ; and if indeed there were none below 
us in the scale of knowledge and ability, we should 
lack utterly the gain which comes to us through our 
efforts to be a means of upraising those who are not 
so favored as ourselves. God brings to us the stupid 
scholar and the backward learner, in order that we may 
not despair over our own stupidity and backwardness. 


” Bravery in the face of death commends itself to 
the popular mind, as surely as the fearlessness of the 
fighting-cock or the bull-dog, and with about the 
same reason. Just now the newspapers have been 
giving prominence to the dying words of two noted 
characters, one of them known as a “ free thinker,” 
the other as a “free liver;” the one prominent for 
his infidelity, the other for his murders; both of them 
calling public attention to their lack of fear as a 
proof of their superiority. But fearlessness in the 
face of death is in itself no credit to any man, believer 
or unbeliever, Christian or heathen. It is easier to 
die than to live, at any time. Faith and hope while 
living are more than dull indifference while dying. 
A willingness to live for Christ is a thousand times 
more noble than a willingness to die like a dog. If 
there is one thing more than another that is repellent 
in the course of the unbeliever or of the evil-doer, it 
is his rampant boast of a blind courage in the face 
of death, 


One of the incidental evils of tobacco using is its 
tendency to deaden the finer moral sense, and to make 
one oblivious to the rights and to the preferences of 
others. The more attractive aroma of the best 
tobacco is secured by the smoker himself at the time 
of his smoking. The more offensive odors from it 
are puffed out from his mouth and nostrils after he 
has absorbed the better portion ; and vilest of all is 
the stench of the residuum which clings to his beard 
and clothing, or which is left in the hangings of the 
room where he has been enjoying his tobacco-smoking. 
Ladies are continually making protests of the disre- 
gard of their comfort by smokers on the decks of 
ocean steamers. Many a steamboat stateroom, or a 
room in a first-class hotel, is found to be almost 
unbearable for a person whose sense of smell is unde- 
filed, because of the stench of stale tobacco remaining 
in it. It has actually become necessary for some of 
the larger city banks to post a notice at the desks of 
the paying or receiving tellers, requesting gentlemen 
to abstain from puffing out their tobacco-smoke while 
doing business at those desks. So, also, there are 
similar notices posted in other places of business fre- 
quented by gentlemen. Yet these notices are often 
disregarded, not willfully, but through the sdédden 
indifference to the feelings of others which comes of 





any correct perception of his own powers. Not 


| Teaching gives knowledge. 


And there is never a day when in the lines of pas- 
sengers at the ticket-windows or at the gateways of 
our principal railway stations, there are not to be 
seen those who would resent the idea that they are 
not gentlemen, puffing tobacco-smoke in the faces of 
ladies and gentlemen who are unable to protect them- 
selves from this annoyance. A termagant woman was 
recently arrested in Philadelphia for throwing dirty 
water from her window upon some of her inoffensive 
neighbors. Yet her misdemeanor was less objection- 
able than that of the man who puffs his offensive 
tobacco-smoke in the face of an inoffensive neighbor 
ata railway station or in a place of business. That 
it is possible to retain the habits of a gentleman while 
in the habit of tobacco using is not to be denied ; but 
it is a sore tax on a man,—a tax which most smokers 
are unwilling to submit to. 





CHILD-TRAINING: WHAT IS IT? 


The term “ training,” like the term “ teaching,” is 
used in various senses; hence it is liable to be dif- 
ferently understood by different persons, when applied 
to a single department of a parent’s duties in the 
bringing up of his children. Indeed, the terms 
“training” and “teaching” are often used inter- 
changeably, as covering the entire process of a child’s 
education. In this sense a child’s training is under- 
stood to include his teaching ; and, again, his teach- 
ing is understood to include his training. But in its 
more restricted sense the training of a child is the 
shaping, the developing, and the controlling of his 
personal faculties and powers; while the teaching of 
a child is the securing to him of knowledge from 
beyond himself. 

It has been said that the essence of teaching is 
causing another to know. It may similarly be said 
that the essence of training is causing another to do, 
Training gives skill. 
Teaching fills the mind. Training shapes the habits. 
Teaching brings to the child that which he did not 
have before. Training enables a child to make use 
of that which is already his possession. We teach a 
child the meaning of words. We train a child in 
speaking and walking. We teach him the truths 
which we have learned for ourselves. We train him 
in habits of study, that he may be able to learn other 
truths for himself. Training and teaching must.go 
on together in the wise upbringing of any and every 
child. The one will fail of its own best end, if it be 
not accompanied by the other. He who knows how 
to teach a child is not competent for the oversight of 
a child’s education unless he also knows how to 
train a child. 

Training is a possibility long before teaching is. 
Before a child is old enough to know what is said to 
it, it is capable of feeling, and of conforming to or of 
resisting, the pressure of efforts for its training. A 
child can be trained to go to sleep in the arms of its 
mother or nurse, or in a cradle, or on a bed; with 
rocking, or without it; in a light room, or in a dark 
one ; in a noisy room, or only in a quiet one ; to expect 
nourishment and to accept it only at fixed hours, or 
at its own fancy,—while as yet it cannot understand 
any teaching concerning the importance or the fitness 





the semi-stupor of the finer senses in tobacco using. 


of one of these things. A very young child can be 
trained to cry for what it wants, or to keep quiet, as 














glad to import copies of this book at the call of his 
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a means of securing it. And, as a matter of fact, the 
training of children is begun much earlier than their 
teaching. Many a child is well started in its life- 
training by the time it is four weeks old ; even though 
its elementary teaching is not attempted until months 
after that. 

There is a lesson just at this point in the significa- 
tion of the Hebrew word translated “train” in our 
English Bible. It is a noteworthy fact, that the 
word “train” occurs only twice in the Old Tes- 
tament, and not at all in the New. Those who 
were brought up in the household of Abraham, 
“the father of the faithful,” are said to have been 
“trained” (Gen. 14:14). A proverb of the ages 
gives emphasis to a parent's duty to “train up” 
his child with wise considerateness (Proy. 22: 6). 
And nowhere else in the inspired record does this 
word “train,” in any of its forms, appear. The 
Hebrew word thus translated is a peculiar one. Its 
etymology shows that its primary meaning is “to rub 
the gullet;” and its origin seems to have been in the 
habit, still prevalent among primitive peoples, of 
opening the throat of a new-born babe by the anoint- 
ing of it with blood, or with saliva, or with some 
sacred liquid, as a means of giving the child a start 
in life by the help of another life. The idea of the 
Hebrew word thus used seems to be that, as this open- 
ing of the gullet of a child at its very birth is essen- 
tial to the habituating of the child to breathe and to 
swallow correctly, so the right training of a child in 
all proper habits of life is to begin at the child’s very 
birth, And the use of the word in the places where 
we-find it, would go to show that Abraham with all 
his faith, and Solomon with all his wisdom, did not 
feel that it would be safe to put off the start with a 
child’s training any later than this. 

Child-training properly begins at a child’s birth, 
but it does not properly end there. The first effort, 
in the direction of child-training is to train a child to 
breathe and to swallow; but that ought not to be the 
last effort in the same direction. Child-training goes on 
as long as a child is a child; and child-training covers 
every phase of a child’s action and bearing in life. 
Child-training affects a child’s sleeping and waking, 
his laughing and crying, his eating and drinking, his 
looks and his movements, his self-control and his con- 
duct toward others, Child-training does not change 
a child’s nature, but it does change his modes of giv- 
ing expression to his nature, Child-training does not 
give a child entirely new characteristics, but it brings 
him to the repression and subdual of certain charac- 
teristics, and to the expression and development of 
certain others, to such an extent that the sum of his 
characteristics presents an aspect so different from its 
original exhibit that it seems like another character. 
And so it is that child-training is, in a sense, like the 
very making of a child anew. 

Child-training includes the directing and control- 
ling and shaping of a child’s feelings and thoughts 
and words and ways in every sphere of his life-course, 
from his birth to the close of his childhood, And 
that this is no unimportant part of a child’s upbring- 
ing, no intelligent mind will venture to question. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Forbidden fruit is sure to be sought after, As soon 
as it was known that M. Henri Lasserre’s Story of the 
Gospels in French was prohibited by the authorities of 
the Church of Rome, a new demand for it sprang up 
among English and American readers. Various in- 
quiries for it having been made in these columns, an 
English correspondent writes: 

I am informed that Protestants may purchase, at four shil- 
linga each, copies of Quatre Evangiles, par Henri Lasserre, 
Paris, 1887, at Henri Trembley's, 4 Rue Corraterie, Geneva, 
Switzerland; or at Hachette & Co’s,, 18 King William Street, 
Oharing Cross, London, England, 


Almost any prominent American bookseller will be 


customers, 





One of the questions which is fundamental in the con- 





flict between the defenders and opposers of the Bible as 


an inspired revelation of God’s law, is as to the function 
and office of conscience. The materialists claim that 
our ideas of right and wrong come'from within, The 
intelligent believer in revelation claims that man needs 
to be shown the limits of right and wrong from a source 
outside of himself. If a man by nature knows what is 
right and what is wrong, the necessity for a revelation is 
not apparent; as it obviously is if man has no innate 
standard of absolute right to guide him, This point of 
discussion is involved in the question of a Virginia cor- 
respondent, who writes: 


Will you please give us your views, through the’ columns of 
your excellent paper, on the office of conscience as a faculty of 
the mind? Bring out whether it decides the point whether a 
moral act is right or wrong. Some seem to think the decision 
is made by the faculty we call conscience; and others that the 
elaborative faculty, or reason, makeg the decision, and con- 
science approves the doing of what we believe to be right, and 
condemns what we believe to be wrong. 


The function of conscience is to remind and prompt us 
to doright, and to reproach and upbraid us for doing wrong; 
but it does not give us original information as to what right 
is, The law of God is revealed from heaven, and it is com- 
municated to man by his eye and his ear, his conscience 
being ready to tell him to obey that law because it is God’s 
law. Paul says explicitly that he would not have known 
sin to be sin except through the law, that he would not 
have known that it was wrong to be covetous except the 
law had said “ Thou shalt not covet.” And of his course 
in opposition to Jesus before there came to him the 
revelation on his way to Damascus, he says: “I verily 
thought with myself, that I ought to do many things 
contrary to the name of Jesus of Nazareth,” He who 
simply does what his conscience approves may beserving 
the Devil conscientiously, It is even a point of differ- 
ence to-day between conscientious Christians whether 
it is always wrong to lie; and so at many another point, 
which it is not the function of conscience to settle, It 
is not enough for us always to act conscientiously; but 
we must know first what our duty is, and then it will be 
safe for us to act conscientiously. 








In order to make the lesson-hour in the Sunday-school 
an hour of rea] profit to those engaged in it, the exer- 
cises of that hour must represent the studies of many a 
previous hour. Any teacher or any scholar who is ex- 
perienced in Bible study will bear witness to the fact 
that the more he has studied any single passage of the 
Bible, the more he has found in that passage that calls 
for, and that repays, farther study. In these days of 
uniform Bible lessons, it is a common practice in Chris- 
tian homes to have the hour of family worship, day by 
day, bear on the Bible study of the coming Lord’s Day. 
To this end it is that a series of dally home readings in 
the line of the lesson for the week is widely in use. A 
recent article on this subject in the department of Ways 
of Working has called out the following note from a 
Massachusetts superintendent: 


The recent article in The Sunday School Times on the daily 
home readings is suggestive of good, Each scholar, each 
teacher, needs to study the lesson daily. No day without a 
line. The daily home readings give such an opportunity. 
There are strong reasons why many should adopt this method 
of lesson study. It does not take too much time, No one can 
object to searching the Scripture daily. By this practice the 
reader daily compares good Scripture with the lesson. He will 
search the daily reading for hid treasures. He will make the 
Bible its own interpreter. He will lean less heavily on outside 
helps. He will daily keep his lesson in mind. The teacher 
can introduce this practice by actually doing it himself. He 
can say a good word for it. He can ask and expect his class to 
follow his example. Some questions may be based on the daily 
readings, For example: How does Tuesday’s reading illus- 
trate the lesson? Give the thought in Wednesday’s reading. 
Repeat the story in Saturday’s, reading, etc, If thiy is a good 
thing, let us make the most of it, 


Many a parent prefers to read the lesson for the coming 
Sunday at family worship every day in the week; find- 
ing new light on it and fresh interest in it through its 
added examination morning by morning, When this 
plan is employed with skill, the children of the family 
enjoy answering questions upon the Bible passage with 
which they have a growing familiarity; and by the close 
of the week they are looking forward with pleasant 
anticipations to their part in the Sunday’s lesson-hour. 
But whatever be the plan of home Bible readings, it is 
worthy of attention and care in its using. 


Whoever ventures a reference to the historical begin- 
nings of a movement or an improvement in the line of 
modern religious progress, is pretty sure to have his state- 
ment challenged or criticised, If, for example, he pre- 
sumes to mention this or that man was the originator of 





the modern Sunday-school, or of the Sunday-schoo| 
normal-class, or of the International series of Sunday. 
school lessons, he will find persons springing up on eye 
side to point out his apparent unfairness to this or tha 
other man who was in advance of the one he mention 
in this connection, If he attempts an argument on the 
point in question, he is in for a life-work. His wisey 
way is to correct his error if he be in error, or to accept 
the protest and put it on record without discussion, 4 
fresh illustration of this truth is furnished in a recep; 
mention, by the Editor of The Sunday School Times, of 
Bishop Vincent’s good work in the line of Promoting 
summer vacation study through the Chautauqua Assen. 
bly plans and methods. It is Bishop Vincent himsel; 
who rises up to disavow modestly his claim to all the 
honors of this important movement. He writes: 


CHAUTAUQUA, New York, July, 1889, 
EDITOR THE SunDAY ScoHOOL TIMES; 

I have read your vigorous editorial on “Gain Of Vacation 
Study.” May I ask you to name Lewis Miller, Esq., of Akron, 
Ohio, president of Chautauqua, as associated with me in the 
genesis” and development of the Chautauqua movement? 
We began together. We still work together. And when either 
name is mentioned in connection with the good work of Chau. 
tauqua, we are glad to be named together. 

Faithfully yours, JOHN H. VINCEnt, 


Surely Bishop Vincent is good authority on the point 
which he emphasizes; and he could well afford to share 
his honors with a dozen others without endangering his 
own pre-eminence in the field of Chautauqua methods, 
Mr. Lewis Miller was long ago known as having the best 
Sunday-school building of its kind in the world, with its 
plan of radiating rooms, known as “ the Akron plan,” 
(Now please, Mr. Miller, don’t write to say that Dr. Vin- 
cent helped you in planning that building.) He is 
known now as the “ President of Chautauqua; ” Bishop 
Vincent is known as its Chancellor; and all the world 
knows the fame of the Chautauqua thus officered. Mean- 
while the editorial statement, as now corrected, concern- 
ing the impetus gained to the cause of vacation studying, 
will read: “Its popularization, and so the beginning of 
its wide extension, dates from its recognition and adop- 
tion in the educational plans of good Dr.—now Bishop— 
Jobn H. Vincent, who gave it form and direction in his 
{and Lewis Miller’s] Chautauqua Assembly,” 


Many a Bible-lover fails to realize that the Bible 
enunciates and illustrates principles, rather than lays 
down rules, for the guidance of God’s children in their 
daily life course, But it is through the forgetfulness or 
the ignoring of this truth that the “letter killeth” where 
the “spirit giveth life.’ He who expects to find in the 
Bible a specific rule which binds him uniformly in the 
matter of posture in public prayer, or of order in sanctu- 
ary services, or of forms of expression in prayer, mistakes 
the nature and scope of the inspired text. That text 
lays down the principles in accordance with which the 
specific rules in every case must be framed by those who 
have them to frame. Two correspondents raise ques- 
tions, just now, within the limits of this truth, A Rhode 
Island reader asks: 


Is there any Bible order of Sunday service? In other words, 
Ys there anything in the Bible which indicates that the preach- 
ing service should precede the Sunday-school ? 


There is no Bible order of Sunday services which is to 
be followed as Moses followed the divinely given pattern 
in his tabernacle building. ‘The preaching service” 
which is made so much of in our day Was not known in 
Bible times, Itis alaterinvention, Nor was “the Sun- 
day-school ” then in vogue precisely in its modern form. 
But the Bible-studying service had precedence of all 
lecturing or sermonizing or haranguing, in the Jewish 
synagogue and in the early Christian churches, There 
is nothing in the Bible which justifies the claim that 
what we call “the preaching service” is entitled to # 
place above or before a service of interlocutory Bible 
study, 

From a Canadian reader there comes this inquiry: 


With reference to the article of J.T, L, Preston in your issue 
of July 7, 1888, on * Prayer to the Triune God,” would you 
allow me to ask whether there is any scriptural precept or 
example for praying directly to the Holy Spirit? 

There is but one God; and that is the truth which 
Colonel Preston emphasized. His concluding state- 
ment was: “Our God is one God. We cannot wor- 
ship the one God truly without at the same time 
worshiping each person of the Godhead ; and we cannot 
truly pray to one person of the Trinity without worsbip- 
ing the one God.” By whatever name, or in view of 
whatever manifestation of himself, we addrese God ia 


| prayer, we still pray to the one God, As we are told ia 
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she Beriptures that the Holy Spirit is our Guide, our 
Teacher, our Comforter, on whom we are dependent for 
light and cheer all the day long and all the days through, 
thatevery truth in itself is our justification in asking His 
help, and in thanking Him for its bestowal. So far the 


scriptural teachings are explicit in this direction. 








IN TIME OF DROUGHT. 
BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 


Noons are hot, and days are dry; 
Dusty are the flower-hung ways 
Where the bee and butterfly 
Wooed the budding blackberry 
And the wild rose, fair and shy, 
In the sweet June days. 


Life is bare and heart is dull. 

All the springs of hope run low, 
Which were brimming once, and full ; 
Not a flower is left to cull, 

Nothing seems so beautiful 
As awhile ago. 


Come and bless us, gracious rain! 
Earth is all athirst for thee. 
Bring the green to grasa and grain, 
Flood the parched and yellowing plain, 
Bid the faint flowers smile again; 
Come, as well, to me. 


Come, of life the pulse and spring, 
Freshen brain and soul anew; 
Wake in me the quickening 
Love of every human thing, 
Till my heart rise up and sing 
As it used to do. 
Newport, R. I. 





THE CHOKHMA. 
BY PROFESSOR DR. W. W. DAVIES. 


Of late years the word “chokhma” is of frequent occur- 
rence, especially in the works of writers on Old Testa- 
ment theology. There may be some among the readers 
of The Sunday School Times who have not a very clear 
idea of its meaning; for that reason an article upon the 
subject may be of value, 

The word is pure Hebrew, generally translated “ wis- 
dom,” seldom, if ever, used in its now accepted sense 
previous to the time of Solomon, but very common dur- 
ing and after his reign, not only in the canonical, but 
also in the post-canonical, books. ‘“Chokhma” is a 
noun derived from the verb “chakham,”—to be wise, to 
get wisdom; or, according to others, to make fast, or to 
hold. Weknow of no one word in English which exactly 
translates “chokhma;” “philosophy” comes nearer than 
any other in expressing its real meaning. 

The chokhma of the Hebrews is a natural outgrowth, 
arising from the changed condition of affairs in the 
national life, Literature and thought develop and 
expand with the growth of a nation. The warrior and 
the lawgiver had each played an important ré/e during 
the wanderings through the wilderness and the unsettled 
state of affairs under the judges. Then the voice of 
priest and prophet was heard, obeyed, and revered, and 
became more and more influential in the administration 
of justice and the communication of divine truth. Lyric 
poetry had reached a degree of perfection never excelled 
before or since by any people. An era of magnificence 
and glory begins; the nation is at the acme of prosperity. 
New ideas arise, and old ones are re-examined and 
invested with new life. Kings take the place of judges; 
Jerusalem becomes the centre of attraction, and a new 
order of men appears. Thus when Israel under Solo- 
mon’s reign had reached the zenith of its power; when 
cruel war had given place to gentle peace; when inter- 
course with the great nations had become more intimate; 
when the Hebrew monarch had become renowned for 
his wisdom; when the sage and the great from distant 
lands flocked to his court; and when the thoughtful of 
his own realm had time and opportunity to compare and 
to contrast different civilizations, philosophies, and reli- 
gions,—then appeared a cla8¥ of men called the chakha- 
mim, “the wise,”—an order quite distinct from the priest 
and the prophet, who devoted all their time and energy 
to the solution of the deep mysteries of human existence. 
There are good reasons for believing that these chakha- 
mim were closely united together,—in schools, perhaps, 
like the prophets; and though there is no definite men- 
tion of such organizations, there are certainly passages 
which favor such a conclusion. Take, for instance, the 
teference, in Proverbs 25 : 1, to the “men of Hezekiah,” 
nd the threefold classification in Jeremiah 18 : 18, 








“For the law shall not perish from the priest, nor coun- 
sel from the wise, nor the word from the prophet.” The 
functions of priest and prophet are well understood, but 
those of the “wise” are not asclearly defined. The fol- 
lowing from a modern writer is to the point: “ While 
the priests were the clergy and lawyers in Israel, and the 
prophets the statesmen, the wise were the moralists and 
educationists, whose operations touch the individual in 
all his relations and duties.” 

The writings of the chakhamim are known to biblical 
scholars as the Chokhma. Of the Old Testament books 
in this division of Hebrew literature, we have Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes, Job, many Psalms, and small portions of 
other books; in the Apocrypha, The Wisdom of Solo- 
mon, and Ecclesiasticus, or The Wisdom of Jesus the 
Son of Sirach. 

Though Solomon is regarded as the father or founder 
of the Chokhma, we must not from that infer that pre- 
vious to his time philosophical study was altogether 
unknown to the people of Israel. It was he who gave it 
that prominence which justifies the remark that his 
reign was the Augustan age of the Jewish nation; 
“Solomon being not only its Augustus, but also its 
Aristotle.” His wisdom or philosophy, as it has come 
down to us, is found, for the most part, in the Book of 
Proverbs; not a complete system, not even a finished 
outline, without much logical or rhetorical arrangement. 
But “ philosophy,” as Ewald very justly observes, “does 
not only exist when it struts in the ostentatiously worn 
fetters of the strict laws of thought, or when it tries to 
bring all truths into an ordered whole. . . . System is its 


completion, but it is neither its origin nor its permanent: 


and vital principle. Its origin and very life is rather the 
restless and insatiable desire to examine, and to examine 
all subjects without exception, high and low, near and 
far, human and divine.” Solomon’s great reputation for 
wisdom would lead us to infer that many subjects, besides 
those of a moral nature, occupied his attention. There 
is no sufficient reason for doubting, as Oehler does, that 
“the wise men of Israel were devoted to physical science, 
or that Solomon commenced a complete natural history.” 
Other ancient nations pursued these studies; why should 
not the Hebrews? The Greeks included both ethics 
and physics in their philosophy; so also, most probably, 
the chakhamim of Israel, though doubtless giving the 
preference to moral and religious subjects. This, indeed, 
was perfectly natural; for the chokhma was founded 
upon religion, upon the supernatural. The fear of the 
Lord is the beginning of wisdom (chokhma). The 
refefence to Solomon’s investigations in Kings 4: 29 ff., 
though brief, is sufficiently explicit to warrant the con- 
clusion that Solomon, like Aristotle, had, to a great 
extent, pursued the same line of studies. Both were 
many-sided men, learned not only in philosophy proper, 
but in poetry, literature, and natural history. In that 
reference we read that “Solomon spoke of trees, from 
the cedar which is in Lebanon even to the hyssop that 
springeth out of the wall; he spoke also of beasts, of 
fowl, and of creeping things, and of fishes.” 

Indeed, some have gone so far as to assert that Aristotle 
was greatly indebted to Solomon for much that was in 
his philosophy. They say that Alexander, after having 
subdued Syria, visited Jerusalem and captured the works 
of Solomon, which he forwarded to Aristotle. It may be 
that this is something more than a mere tradition. From 
earliest times the Greek philosophers were in communi- 
cation with Egypt and other countries. So, after all, it 
is not incredible that the sages of Greece had borrowed 
from the wise monarch of Jerusalem. Be that as it may, 
and whether or no the wisdom of Solomon was as exten- 
sive and many-sided as the philosophy of Aristotle, it is 
explicitly stated in Holy Writ that “the wisdom of Solo- 
mon excelled all the wisdom of the children of the East- 
country, and all the wisdom of Egypt;” and that “he 
was wiser than all men: than Ethan the Ezrahite, and 
Heman, and Chalcol, and Darda, the sons of Mohol.” 
However little we may know of these once famous sages, 
they must, as Ewald suggests, have resembled Solomon 
in quality, and cultivated nearly the same kind of 
knowledge. 

The Chokhma is fundamentally different from Greek 
philosophy. Though the Hebrews and the Greeks 
studied the same subjects, they regarded them from dif- 
ferent standpoints. They both discussed the origin of 
the universe. Said Greek philosophy: What is the 
primordial principle, the arché, the beginning of things? 
Thales replied moisture or water; Anaximenes, air; 
Pythagoras, numbers. According to the former, even 
the gods, like all else, were the product of water. But 
as these uninspired ancient sages proceeded in their philo- 
sophical researches, they discovered that water, air, fire, 


there must be life and intelligence. From the very start, 
the Hebrew assumed the existence of God; so he does 
not occupy himself so much with the origin of the world, 
as with moral questions. The origin of all things is 
rendered sufficiently clear to him by the very first passage 
in his sacred books: “In the beginning God created the 
heaven and the earth.” The first truths of religion were 
axiomatic to the Hebrew. The Greek, on the other 
hand, had to grope in the dark, through the labyrinths 
of metaphysics, like thé modern German, attempting to 
evolve a system out of his own inner consciousness, 
“seeking in the world itself the ultimate reasons and 
purpose of existence.” In Hebrew wisdom, however, 
whatever question is discussed, the existence of an 
omniscient, omnipotent, omnipresent God is always 
taken for granted; hence the great difference between 
the teachings of the Hebrew Chokhma and the dreamy 
fantastic speculations of other Eastern people, or even 
the cold and lifeless deductions of the Greeks, Faith 
in God as creator and preserver of all things, as supreme 
ruler of the universe, entire dependence upon him under 
all circumstances, and the fullest confidence in his un- 
swerving justice in all his relations to man, as well as 
the necessity of a right course of living in his fear, are 
the pillars upon which the Chokhma is founded. Hebrew 
wisdom is inseparable from mora!s. Wisdom and right 
living are synonymous terms. It is, as Stanley observes, 
“the philosophy of practical life.” “The fear of the 
Lord is wisdom, and to depart from evil is under- 
standing.” 

Though the ethical or the religious predominates in 
the Chokhma, the physical is by no means lost sight of. 
For it is the divine wisdom which plans and creates. 
Wisdom, “ the creative, arranging, energizing thought of 
the world, proceeds from God.” Some of the most sub- 
lime passages in the Chokhma are those descriptive of 
God’s work in creation. The universe is the expressed 
will of God. Everything exists in obedience to the 
divine “let there be.” The heavens declare the glory of 
God; Jehovah sitteth upon the flood, making the clouds 
his chariots, and riding upon the wings of the wind; yea, 
the winds are his messengers, and the lightning his ser- 
vants. Even the barrenness as well as the fertility of 
the soil, the times and the seasons, are all subservient to 
the divine will in the moral government of the universe, 
The Lord is equally concerned in the affairs of men; for 
the Chokhma teaches most clearly that not only the ele- 
ments are controlled by God, but that the ways of men 
also are in his hands. 

The chakhamim of Israel recognized God everywhere; 
they saw everything permeated by his divine wisdom, 
“which has taken her abode on earth, and rules as a 
sovereign all the events of life.” There were many mys- 
teries in God’s dealings with mankind. The task to 
which they devoted themselves with untiring fidelity 
was to throw some light upon these dark and deep 
problems. 

In conclusion, without attempting any elucidation of 
the problems contained in Ecclesiastes and Job, or even 
an analysis, let us merely point out these books, especially 
the latter, as the best specimens, both for grandeur of 
thought and for sublimity of style, which the Chokhma 
has left us. 

Ohio Wesleyan University. 





PASSIVE COURAGE. 
BY JOEL SWARTZ, D.D. 


There is large space in the Christian life for active 
courage, and the records of the church show a long list 
of ‘heroic souls who “ waxed valiant in fight, turned to 
flight the armies of the aliens.” But larger still is the 
space for the passive virtues, ard more illustrious is the 
roll of those who out of weakness were made strong to 
endure torture, not accepting deliverance, trial of cruel 
mockings, scourgings,—yea, moreover, of bands and 
imprisonment. 

It is not intended to oppose these forms of moral, 
Christian courage to each other. They are, perhaps, the 
same, only exhibited in different relations and under 
different circumstances. It is certain that some who 
have been most active in doing the will of God have also 
been most patient in suffering it. Still, he who passes 
from one of these conditions into the other is conscious 
of the exercise of different graces. A man may be strong 
to do, swift to run, who finds i’ hard to wait, and not 
strong enough to sit still, “Their strength is to sit 
still.” In the exercise of the active virtues, we take 
excitement from the movement, have a sense of progress, 
and so of achievement. We can associate with others, 
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in victory. But in suffering we are alone. Every heart 
knows ite own bitterness. Our real troubles are often a 
secret, our deepest ones cannot be told. Perhaps it is a 
feeling of this kind that makes deep grief seek solitude. 
“ David was much moved, and went up to the chamber, 
over the gate, and wept,”—not before the gate, or in the 
market-place. Ostentatious grief is never deep, seldom 
sincere, It was the hired mourners, not the parents,— 
the real ones who laughed the Saviour to scorn when he 
announced the paradox, “ She is not dead, but sleepeth,” 
When the Master's soul was exceeding sorrowful even 
unto death, he went away alone into the deeper shadows 
of Gethsemane. So incommunicable are the soul’s deep- 
est sorrows, that even the inner circle of our nearest 
friends are far away, and for very sorrow sleep when the 
real sufferer wakes alone, 

What help, then, can come to us from the enthusiasm 
of numbers, what inspiration from shouts and songs? 
These but make us feel our loneliness all the more, 
Job’s comforters are often blamed for want of sympathy, 
but what could they know? They were too far off tosee 
the man whom God had touched. The glow of the 
furnace in which he was refined was too intense for their 
weak vision. It but blinded their eyes, They could 
not understand him, nor God’s dealings with him, It 
was therefore that “they uttered things that they knew 
not, and spake not the thing that is right,” and needed 
prayer and sacrifice for their folly. 

It may seem to some that this passive courage is only 
fortitude, that it is rather a simple power of endurance 
than of any high exercise of voluntary virtue, But cour- 
age is more than fortitude. Fortitude is strength, It 
may be constitutional, and due to a certain insensibility, 
whether physical or mental. Or it may be acquired by 
a discipline of endurance or a habit of mind. As such 
it is stoicism, and not Christian virtue. But courage, 
as the term implies, is of the heart. It signifies reflec- 
tion, consideration, purpose, and so is intelligent and 
free. Fortitude simply endures a present ill. Courage 
anticipates the future, rests upon reason, takes inspira- 
tion from faith, and “ suffers as seeing him who is invisi- 
ble.” The brave soldier does not fear death, because, 
hurried on in the tumult of battle, he does not think. 
The suffering saint deliberately looks into the valley and 
shadow of death, and fears no evil, and knows why. A 
dash of courage, a charge on the tield, may capture the 
stronghold and silence the battery. The saint may have 
to wait all his appointed time, and suffer until his change 
come. In this waiting, thrown back upon his own weak- 
ness, he gets into the secret place of the Most High, and 
abides under the shadow of the Almighty. The Lord is 
his strength and his song, and also becomes his salvation, 

Suffering souls, ye are a great army, uncounted of 
men, but elect of God, and precious. Your names are 
not heralded here, but are securely entered in the Lamb’s 
Book of Life, and are already counted in the ranks of 
those who have come up through much tribulation, and 
have washed their robes, and made them white in the 
blood of the Lamb. 


Gettysburg, Pa. 





A THING OF BEAUTY. 


BY HELEN M. NORTH. 


A young girl wrought with patient fingers on a simple 
sketch. There were many erasures, many mistakes, and 
she was often tempted to abandon the task. A kind 
mother uttered words of encouragement; and at length, 
out of the succession of mistakes, there grew a pretty 
scene of a quiet lake, reflecting wooded heights and a 
bright summer sky. 

For many years the really artistic picture delighted 
each occupant of the guest-chamber on whose walls it 
hung. Tired eyes often rested gratefully on the sunny 
landscape,—so small, and hung so closé to the eye, that 
its modest claim to merit was easily granted. But there 
came a day when the hospitable home passed into the 
‘hands of strangers. Death had beckoned to the loving 
father and the busy mother, and at length the daughter, 
too, folded her delicate hands, and went to join them. 
New faces were seen in the spacious rooms, and an 
invalid was brought to spend her appointed days of suf- 
fering in the beautiful chamber. And the little water- 
color fulfilled its mission to this stranger also, and 
breathed of peace and rest to the tired eyes so soon to 
gaze on the “sweet fields beyond the swelling flood.” 

The next occupant of the chamber was a bright, happy 
young school-girl, whose vigorous life and abounding 
spirits sometimes led her beyond the gentle ways of the 
perfect, fine womanhood that had been so lovely in the 
girl-artist. And the dainty picture, so delicate in tone 
and color, so quieting in its peaceful beauty, often 


checked the loud tones and the boisterous laughter, by 
an influence of which the girl was not aware, and could 
not have described. 

The girl became a noble woman and a happy wife. 
The picture, now quite old, was transplanted to a new 
home in loving remembrance of girlhood’s days. As 
years went on, young eyes learned to regard it; and 
among them one pair belonged to a little artist who lov- 
ingly reproduced the humble sketch which had never 
dreamed of such an honor. And still the work of the 
patient child is proving a joy and a comfort to its 
possessor, 

A man wrought a noble deed. He wag a plain man 
of no education, and lacking all that makes life beautiful 
save that which is in itself of indescribable beauty,—a 
gentle, noble heart. His days were spent in a ceaseless 
round of common duties, whose homeliness he never 
knew because his beautiful thought transformed them 
into God-given tasks, And so he never thought to be 
praised for his act of divine self-denial. But all about 
him knew it, The mother told it to her child; the 
teacher, to her pupils; the wife, to her husband; and 
wherever it was repeated, it caused a thrill of joy that 
such a deed had been wrought, and a desire for higher 
living and nobler ideals, Children’s children, in that 
small neighborhood where the poor man had lived, 
heard of the heroic deed, and told it with delight. 

Both the simple sketch and the noble deed contained 
the same element of purity and patience, and were born 
of the same noble fidelity to duty. Those who wrought 
them had no thought of their influence, broadening as 
the years went on. But to each came the same reward, 
—the reward of all faithful hearts, 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 





A VERSE FOR YOU. 
BY JUNIATA STAFFORD, 
“Tf you’ve anything to say, 
True and needed, yea or nay, 
Say it.” 

One of the most remarkable things about our minds 
is the way they have of retaining little bits of prose or 
poetry, valuable or otherwise, and letting slip so many 
that would be wholesome to keep, Sentences come to 
us at critical moments, or at opportune times to meet 
some emotion or train of thought, and they come to stay. 
That is the chief reason for frequently giving to the 
young short, valuable sayings or verses, and letting them 
get a hold when they can. 

I was reminded of this by the foregoing little verse com- 
ing into my mind for the thousandth time, perhaps, this 
morning. It first met my eye when I was a girl, touched 
close upon an unthought-of quality of my mind, woke me 
up to the fact, set me thinking in the right direction, and 
so became one of my moral helps for all my life. Just 
what this quality was, I shall not tell-you; but I do 
want to tell a little of how the verse has done missionary 
work several times, and probably will again, by laying 
the emphasis upon different words in it. 

Most teachers who would teach the verse would lay 
the stress upon “say,”—“ If you’ve anything to say,” and 
soon. That is good; but I want to leave such emphasis 
aside for the present, and put it upon “ you,”—‘If you've 
anything to say.” 

To reticent people it is not easy to speak from out the 
deep places of the heart and mind. It is so much easier 
to be an observer, to hear what others say, and to ponder 
and consider from a quiet, inactive position. Such people 
often go on for years without discovering that they 
really are neglecting a duty when they do not say the 
true or needed word. They perhaps think they are not 
gifted in speech—little knowing that each year of silence 
hides the talent they really ‘have in yet another napkin, 
and renders it less valuable to its owner and the world; 
still less knowing, that, for every time they break through 
reserve, impelled by a desire to do good, and say the 
needed word, strength and ease are given them. No one 
can ever be a real help to another in sorrow or perplexity, 
in moments of doubt or hesitation, until he has learned 
to say the true word out of his heart to that other heart. 

Years of observation are necessary, the frequent, 
thoughtless speech about yours or another’s sacred things 
is very pernicious; but do not think that you can go 
through the world silently and be of the highest use. 

“Tf you've anything to say, 
True and needed, yea or nay, 
Bay it.” 

Again, for a new emphasis: “If you’ve anything to say.” 
Do not wait for the great speech, for the word that will 
equal what some one else can say, for the word that must 





produce the desired result, but say your little word, that 





—=—= 
which is yours to say and not another’s, that which only 
may do good, You do not know its value. Least thingy 
sometimes spread and grow into large effects, 
“Tf you’ve anything to say, 
True and needed, yea or nay, 
Say it.” 

Back again to the school-room emphasis on “ say,” 
that makes the work to be done contrast with doing o, 
giving, that are quite distinct in their service-missin, 
We have all of us known persons who could go into , 
house in time of sorrow, or any emergency, and do any 
amount of service, and yet be unable to say the needeq 
word. Blessed be such service; but it would be twicg 
blessed if the doer could say that which would be help. 
ful. We have seen charitably inclined persons who 
could go into the homes of the poor, or meet the beggar 
at the door, and give alms, who were utterly unable to 
say that which would have been worth a hundred times 
as much as the alms. It is because they did not early 
learn to say what they should. You cannot get really 
near to people until you do. You cannot offer them the 
best help. You can only touch upon the surface, and 
will meet only the surface response. You will never 
know how nearly akin your heart is to other hearts ip 
all that is sweetest and noblest and truest, in all that is 
weakest and poorest, nor how much the same are the 
needs and hopes of all hearts. It will keep you from 
thinking that your mind is so widely different from 
others, that you would not be understood by many, that 
if you should say out your sacred thoughts, it would be 
(in a faint way, of course) like casting pearls before 
swine, and it will keep you from growing moody and 
morbid. Indeed, indeed, it will help not only those to 
whom you say the needed word, but yourself as well, 

“True and needed” come next for emphasis. That is 
the part of all this little thoughtful verse that will keep 
us quite sufficiently guarded against superfluous words, 
The only words we need feel we must say are the ones 
that are true and needed. Perhaps we shall need to 
speak but seldom; perhaps, like Mrs. Chaub, we shall 
need to speak every day, and to all the wide world; but, 
be that as it may, the only question we need ask ourselves 
as a guide and a guard is this: Is it true and needed? 

Nearly at the end comes the “yea or nay.” Will you 
not speak for the absent one who is being maligned, for 
the good cause that is being ridiculed, for the moral side 
of the question that is being treated as though it had 
only a material side, for anything, in short, that needs a 
strong yea? ‘You should, if you would be truly manly 
or womanly. Or, if you can say nothing for a thing that 
does not merit your approval, will you say nothing 
against it? Will you let wrong go on for the lack of 
your timely “nay”? Perhaps the one who should have 
said the “nay” did not say it. Well, say it for him. 
Be the braver of the two. Your word is all the more 


needed, and often will have a doubly moral effect. It 


will not be easy, but it will make you grow in strength 
and power for good, just in proportion as it is hard to do. 
“The reward of doing one duty is the ability to do the 
next.” You will find this so. 

* One final word, and Iam done. It is the grand sum- 
ming up of the entire matter, and I guess I will let the 
little verse say it, without needless help from me: 

“Tf you’ve anything to say, 
True and needed, yea or nay, 


Say it.” 
Chicago, IU. 





TEACHING HEROISM IN THE SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL. 
BY MARY B. BALDWIN. 


We wonder sometimes, in looking among our churches, 
whether the age of Christian heroism is past, and whether 
the children are learning by example the nature of the 
heroic spirit. 

Our times are prosperous. We have no war, no famine 


nor pestilence, to lift us out of our selfishness and self- ' 


consciousness, and to bring out in bold relief the stroug 
points of human nature. Heroes may walk among us; 
but, if so, most of them are masked, and seem waiting for 
a national necessity to proye themselves. Some of us 
who are grown have become like impatient children, 
clamorous for the sight of a hero and his deeds. We 
recognize the worth of steady-going faithfulness and all 
that; but we find ourselves hungry for an exhibition of 
that enthusiasm which we associate with the name “ hero.” 

It is a significant fact that heru-worship belongs to the 
experience of the child. Give the little one a choice, 
and he will take the road to glory, strutting forth with 4 
cock’s feather in his cap, and a stick in place of the 
sword, He is so eager, too, to find a hero whom he cas 
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worship, that he will bow the knee to every one who wears 
a soldier's uniform, or manages a spirited steed. Yes, 
the children are born hero-worshipers, and mean to be 
heroes themselves; and it is this love for heroism, so 
paramount within them, which is always asking for nour- 
jshment, and which is one of the strong points that may 
be seized, upon which to base a high life-purpose for them. 
Do these children find in our Sunday-schools the 
encouragement they need for their love of heroism? Is" 
a great deal of our latter-day literature of the sort that 
illustrates the passage, “ Endure hardness, as a good 
soldier of Jesus Christ”? Have we not, in our reaction 
from the old standards of good living, dropped too far 
down? We have been very much afraid of becoming 
« goody-goody ” in our pictures of model lives, and have 
quite mistaken the position of the inspirer. In trying 
to become natural, we have missed power,—the some- 
thing that must save any work from being commonplace ; 
the quality without which no picture of life can become 
a living one before the soul’s eyes. 

We have been anxious to amuse the children, and we 
have, in a sense, succeeded ; but, ah! we have wandered 
far into that region where most of our fiction-makers are 
at present roaming, who will, it is to be hoped, return at 
last, and, with lifted eyes, ask to be led where a higher 
spiritual lookout shall reveal to them a true perspective 
of the soul’s longings and needs. Here, with eyes sur- 
rendered to the highest leadings, they will find the true 
purpose of literature. The children are not only to be 
amused; their enthusiasm for grand living must be nour- 
ished and enlarged through powerful illustrations. They 
must see heroes pass before them; and here let it be whis- 
pered in the ear of consecrated genius: “Do not think 
you cheapen your gifts by using them for the Sunday- 
school. If you have the power of moving the young 
heart and mind by your pictures, are you not called to 
be a high-priest in the holy place of the temple of 
your God?” . 

If gifted ones would only realize this, and would set 
themselves to the interpretation of truth, surrender- 
ing themselves to a high spiritual standard, and not allow 
themselves to be shadowed by the popular clamor for 
amusement for the children, not suffer themselves to fear 
that they shall shoot above the experience of the com- 
mon child, we might have a literature of power for our 
Sunday-schools. 

Can you not, reader, remember how in your youth you 
came under the influence of one such life,—a life on a 
higher plane of thought and purpose and experience than 
yourown? Did you have no soul-longings to becomeg 
like conqueror over self, to become a hero in the high- 
est sense? 

Christ’s life and character were of the exalted sort, 
and it was far beyond any life that we see about us; yet 
the principles that governed it were of the kind that it 
is possible for common humanity to make the rock basis 
of its experience. So in our Sunday-school literature, 
in our teaching, we do no violence to common sense, to 
art, or to truth, when we hold before the children the 
highest models of physical, moral, and spiritual heroism. 

Sioux City, Iowa, 
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THE PINS IN OUR PATH. 


A SERMON FROM MOTHEB GOOSE. 
BY MARY HUBBARD HOWELL. 


“Oh dear!” The girlish voice was usually very sweet, but 
just then it sounded so peevish and annoyed that Uncle 
Lyman dropped his morning paper; Brother Fred forgot 
to take the hot muffin for which he had just asked, and 
mamma, with a half-filled coffee-cup in her hand, paused, 
and asked anxiously : 

“What is the matter, my daughter? ” 

Maud Huntley had found a letter under her napkin 
when she came to the breakfast-table, and now, with a 
face as troubled as her voice, she said, “Just listen to 
this, mamma,” and then read aloud: 


“DEAR Maun: Some of the little foxes that spoil 
the grapes are causing me just now a good deal of 
anxiety, I have just learned that I must have two 
yards of silk, like the enclosed sample, before the dress 
I want next week for Susy’s wedding can be finished. 
Then, a package from Gray’s, that I ought to have 
received four days ago, has failed to arrive, and I am 
anxious about it; and last, but by no means least, in my 
list of troubles, Bridget has just told me that her sister 
is ill, and needs her care, and she must leave me at once. 


into Gray’s, and inquire about my package; and then 
call at Mrs. Gruft’s office, and ask her to send me a good 


cannot possibly run down to the city, and attend to my 
own errands. Now, my dear, I cheerfully acknowledge 
that Job’s troubles were greater than mine; but mine 
are so great that, if you will lend me a helping hand, I 
shall be superlatively grateful. Will you do for me 
what I cannot do for myself—go to Martin’s, and get 
my silk, and send it to me by return mail; then run 


cook as soon as possible? In return for all these kind- 
nesses I will be forever, as I am to-day, 
“Your devoted friend, 
“JuLIA GIVMORE. 
“Montauk, June 10, 1884.” 
“ Well,” Mrs. Huntley said, with a little laugh, as 
Maud ceased reading, and waited for her comment. 
The girl’s face flushed. “I don’t see how you can say 
‘Well,’ mamma, when you think of the tiresome day 
before me,” she said in a tone full of self-pity. “This is 
the warmest morning we have had this summer; and, 
instead of swinging in the hammock, and reading 
‘Ramona,’ as I had planned to do, I must put on astreet- 
dress, take a long, dusty ride in the horse-cars, and 
spend the hottest part of this hot day running about on 
Julia’s errands. I declare, I have a great mind to say 
I won’t do it. I don’t care if Julia does want her silk. 
She can wait, and I’ll wait too, until the weather is 
cooler.” 
At the beginning of Maud’s impulsive speech Uncle 
Lyman had picked up his paper, and now, with his eyes 
fastened on it as if reading aloud, he repeated slowly: 
“See a pin and pick it up; 

And all day you’ll have good luck, 

But see a pin and let it lie, 

You'll wish you hadn’t passed it by.” 
Maud looked very severe in her youthful contempt of 
nonsense, as she listened to her uncle. 
“Uncle Lyman,” she said in her most sarcastic tone, 
“has Mother Goose become a contributor to the 
Herald?” 
“No!” her uncle answered, “but my reputation as 
a critic will not suffer, if I say that, if she were a con- 
tributor, the paper would have more wit and wisdom in 
it than it contains this morning.” 
_“Wit and wisdom in Mother Goose,” Maud exclaimed 
scornfully. “Why, Uncle Lyman, I would as soon look 
for diamonds among pebbles!” 

“Which is just where some men have found them,” 
Uncle Lyman answered. 

Maud forgot her vexation in her curiosity. “Do you 
really mean, Uncle Lyman, that you can find anything 
but the silliest nonsense in that old nursery jingle?” 
she asked. 

“T find a little very bright sense in it,” her uncle 
answered with tantalizing gravity; “and it contains a 
bit of advice that you, my dear, will be the happier for 
obeying.” 

“ What do you mean?” Maud asked. 

“By pins?” her uncle answered playfully. “Well, my 
wise little niece, for ‘pin’ read ‘opportunity,’ and then 
tell me what you find in that famous old jingle.” 

Maud curled her pretty lip, but began obediently. 
“See an opportunity,” she paused a second, and then 
looked smilingly at her uncle. 

“Tt won’t jingle, Uncle Lyman,” she said brightly, 
“but it does better, it preaches.” 

“‘A little sermon, admirably adapted to the day and 
its duties?” Uncle Lyman asked. “ Well, my dear, if 
you understand it, I will trust you to make your own 
application.” 

Maud did not answer. She left the table, and walked 
rapidly to the door; but there, with her hand on the 
knob, she paused. 

“Uncle Lyman,” she said, with a little laugh at the 
comical sound of her words, “if I ‘let it lie,’ I know I’ll 
wish I ‘hadn’t passed it by.’ Butif I ‘pick it up,’—as I 
am going to do,—I don’t believe that all to-day I shall 
‘have good luck.’ I know, beforehand, that I shall have 
nothing to-day but worry, vexation, and weariness.” 

“Wait,” Uncle Lyman answered. ‘“‘ Never measure 
the work of the day until the day is done. Pick up all the 
pins—I mean all the opportunities for doing little kind- 
nesses—that lie in your path to-day, and when evening 
comes, we will put your self-denial in one scale, and 
your reward in the other, and then you shall tell me 
which you think the greatest.” 

That evening, when Uncle Lyman entered the library, 
Maud met him with a happy light in her young face. 

“ Well, my little girl,” he asked playfully, “how many 
pins have you picked up to-day?” 

Instead of answering that question, Maud asked another. 





Consequently, I must be maid as well as mistress, and 


Goose meant what you made that old rhyme mean this 
morning? ” 
“Words are strange things; they are often richer in 
meaning than those who use them imagine,”’ Uncle Ly- 
man replied oracularly. “I cannot answer for Mother 
Goose, but it is enough for us if we can find the mean- 
ing I gave it in that old jingle.” 
“T have found it there to-day,” Maud said, with a nod 
of ‘her bright head. “Uncle Lyman,” she continued 
confidentially, “I want to tell you my story. Julia’s 
pins—I mean,” with a happy laugh, “her errands— 
were soon disposed of, and I was ready to come home, 
when just before me I saw an old lady standing alone 
at the corner of the street. She looked anxious, and I 
thought she seemed to be in trouble; but no one stopped 
to speak to her, and I was just passing her myself, when 
some one seemed to whisper to me: 

7 * See a pin and let it lie, 

You’ll wish you hadn’t passed it by.’ 
“*T was not at all pleased with that suggestion,” Maud 
frankly confessed, as she met Uncle Lyman’s smile, 
“and I hurried on for a few steps. But I could not run 
away from the thought that perhaps here was another 
pin in my path,—an opportunity for me to show kind- 
ness to a stranger,—and so, after a little struggle with 
my selfish self, I turned and went back to the old lady, 
who was still standing at the corner. 
“She was a little and very plainly dressed old lady,” 
Maud explained with a brightened color. ‘There was 
nothing that we call ‘stylish’ about her; she looked 
quaint and old-fashioned, and as if she would be more 
at home in some old country garden, among beds of 
lavender and southernwood, than she was in that crowded 
and fashionable city street. I felt sure she wanted help, 
and so I said, ‘I beg your pardon, but you seem to be in 
trouble; can I give you any assistance?’ 
“Uncle Lyman, it was worth a good deal of self-denial 
to see her delicate anxious face brighten at my words. 
“Thank you,’ she said,—and I knew at once, from 
her manner of speaking, that she wasalady. ‘lama 
‘stranger in this city, and my sight is very poor. I fool- 
ishly started out alone for a little walk, and now I am so 
bewildered that I do not know how to find my way home, 
and I have been waiting here hoping that a policeman 
would come.’ 

“T looked around. ‘There is no policeman in sight,’ I 
said, ‘but I will take you home, if you would like to have 
me. I have plenty of time, and it will be no trouble.’ 

“Thank you, my dear,’ she said. ‘If you are ever a 
nervous, half-blind, old woman, in a strange city, you 
will know how deeply I appreciate your kindness.’ 

“Well, Uncle Lyman, she gave me her address,—I 
was surprised to find thatit was in Madison Square,—and 
I took her home. Just as I was leaving her at her door, 
a gentleman opened it. 2 

“**My dear mother,’ he said. ‘I am glad to see you. 
I feared you were lost, and I was just going to search 
for you.’ 

“The old lady held me fast, so that I could not—as I 
longed to do—run away. 

“*You must thank this young lady for saving you 
that trouble, and bringing me back to you,’ she said.” 

Maud stopped, but Uncle Lyman said smilingly, “ Your 
story is very interesting ; go on, finish it.” 

“Tt is finished—for to-day,” Maud said with a beautiful 
flush. “The gentleman said just what a gentleman 
would say naturally in such circumstances. But, Uncle 
Lyman, who do you think he was?” 

“That is just what I am waiting to be told,” Uncle 
Lyman answered. 

“You heard him preach last Sunday,” Maud replied 
demurely. “He was—only—our new minister; but,” 
and her voice was as earnest as her words were truthful, 
“T know you can guess now, Uncle Lyman, how glad 
I am that I did not ‘see that pin and let it lie.’ ” 

Uncle Lyman smiled as he answered: “ Your experi- 
| ence sounds more like a chapter in a story-book than like 
an ordinary happening in every-day life. Our good and 
kind deeds do not often bring us such quick rewards. 
But, whether the reward comes at once or is long delayed, 
this is true. No opportunities for gaining or doing good 
ever fall in our way, that will not, if improved, make 
our lives richer and happier. And it is equally true 
that no opportunities for good are ever lost, through our 
own neglect, without being, some day, missed and 
regretted. And the wise old nursery sibyl knew this 
when she sang: 

‘See a pin and pick it up, 

And all day you’ll have good luck. 
But see a pin and let it lie, 

You’ll wish you hadn’t passed it by.’” 





“Uncle Lyman,” she said, “do you really believe Mother 
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1. Jaly 1.—God’s Covenant with Israel... eoceresecoeebonesies Exod, % : 1-12 

2. July 8.—The Golden Calf. Exod, 32 : 15-26 
%. July 15.~God's Presence Promised...........0.:cceeseeeeeerseees Pxod. 83 + 12-23 
4 July 22.—Free Gifts for the Tabernacle....... seenproerneceqeotens Exod. 85 : 20-20 

' 6, July 20.—The Tabernacle. Exod, 40 : 1-16 
6. Atigust 5.—The Burnt Offering Lev.1:19 
7, August 12.~The Day of Aton nt Lev. 16 : 1-16 
8. August 19.—The Feast of Tabernacles.........ccccreesere severe Lev. 23 : 33-44 
‘9. August26.—The Pillar of Cloud and of Fire. Num. 9: 15-23 
10, Beptember 2.—The Spies Sent into Candand............0...0000 Num, 18 : 17-88 

_ AL, Bepternber 9.—The Unbelief of the Peoples...s....s.sssseens Num, 14 : 1-10 
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12. September 16.—The Smitten Rock Num, ® : 1-13 

18. Beptember 22.--Death and Burial of Moses.............00 Deut. 84 : 1-12 

MM. Beptember 90.—Review ; or, Temperance Lesson, Deut. 21 : 18-21 ; or, 
Missionary Lesson, 1 Thess. 1 : 1-10. 








LESSON IX., SUNDAY, AUGUST 26, 1888. 
Tittz: THE PILLAR OF CLOUD AND OF FIRE. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Num. 9 : 15-23, Memory verses, 15, 16.) 


COMMON VERSION, 

_ 15 J And on the day that the 
tabernacle was reared up the 
cloud covered the tabernacle, 
namely, the tent of the testimony: 
and at even there was upon the 
tabernacle as it were the appear- 
ance of fire, until the morning, 

16 So it was alway: the cloud 
wovered it by day, and the appear- 
ance of fire by night. 

17 And when the cloud was 
taken up from the tabernacle, 
then after that the children of 
Is’ra-el journeyed: and in the 
place where the cloud abode, 
there the children of Is’ra-el 
pitched their tents. 

18 At the commandment of the 
Lorp the children of Is’ra-el jour- 
neyed, and at the commandment 
of the Lorp they pitched: as long 
as the cloud abode upon the tab- 
ernacle they rested in their tents, 

19 And when the cloud tarried 
long upon the tabernacle many 
days, then the children of Is’ra-el 
kept the charge of the Lor, and 
journeyed not. 

20 And so it was, when the 
cloud was a few days upon the 
tabernacle; according tothe com- 
mandment of the Lorp they 
abode in their tents, and accord- 
ing to the commandment of the 
Lorp they journeyed. 

21 And so it was, when the 
cloud abode from even unto the 
morning, and thai the cloud was 
taken up in the morning, then 
they journeyed: whether & was 
by day or by night that the cloud 
‘was taken up, they journeyed. 

22 Or whether it were two days, 
or @ month, or a year, that the 
cloud tarried upon the tabernacle, 
remaining thereon, the children 
of Is’ra-el abode in their tents, 
and journeyed not; but when it 
was taken up, they journeyed. 

23 At the commandment of the 
Lorp they rested in their tents, 
and at the commandment of the 
Lorp they journeyed: they kept 
the charge of the Lorp, at the 
commandment of the Lorp by 
the hand of M0’ses, 


oo 





REVISED VERSION. 


15 And on the day that the 
tabernacle was reared up the 
cloud covered the tabernacle, 
even the tent of the testimony: 
and at even it was upon the 
tabernacle as it were the ap- 
pearance of fire, until morn- 

16 ing. So it was alway: the 
cloud covered it, and the ap- 

17 pearance of fire by night, And 
whenever the cloud was taken 
up from over the Tent, then 
after that the children of Is- 
rael journeyed; and in the 
place where the cloud abode, 
there the children of Israel 

18 encamped, At the command- 
ment of the LorDthe children 
of Israel journeyed, and at the 
commandment of the LorD 
they encamped: as long asthe 
cloud abode upon the taber- 
nacle they remained en- 

19 camped. And when thecloud 
tarried upon the tabernacle 
many days, then the children 
of Israel kept the charge of 
the LorD, and journeyed not. 

20 And sometimes the cloud was 
afew days upon the tabernacle; 
then according to the com- 
mandment of the Lorp they 
remained encamped, and ac- 
cording to the commandment 
of the Lorp they journeyed. 

21 And sometimes the cloud was 
from evening until morning; 
and when the cloud was taken 
up in the morning, they jour- 
neyed : or if it continued by day 
and by night, when the cloud 
was taken up, they journeyed. 

22 Whether it were two days, or 
a month, or a year, that the 
cloud tarried upon the taber- 
nacle, abiding thereon, the 
children of Israel remained 
encamped, and journeyed not: 
but when it was taken up, 

28 they journeyed. At the com- 
mandment of the Lorp they 
encamped, and at the com- 
mandment of the Lorp they 
journeyed; they kept the 
charge of the Lorp, at the 
commandment of the Lorp by 
the hand of Moses. 


The American Committee would substitute “Jehovah” for “the 


Lory” throughout. 





LESSON PLAN. 
Tortc oF THE QUARTER: God’s Covenant Relations with Israel. 
Gotpren Text FoR THE QUARTER: Only be strong and 


wery courageous, to observe to do according to all the law, which 
Moses my servant commanded thee: turn not from tt to the right 
hand or to the left, that thou mayest have good success whither-.] 
aoever thou goest.—Josh. 1 : 7. 


Lesson Topic: Led by the Lord. 


1, The Miraculous Cloud, vs. 15, 16. 
Lxsson OUTLINE: { 2. The Divine Leader, vs. 18-20, 23. 
3. The Obedient People, vs. 17, 21, 22. 


GotpEn Text: 0 send out thy light and thy truth: let them 
lead me.—Paa. 43 : 3. 


Darry Home Reapines: 
M.—Num. 9: 15-23. Led by the Lord. 
T.—Exod. 14: 10-31. Led out of Egypt. 
W.—Exod. 40 : 17-38. The cloud on the tabernacle. 
T.—Num. 10 : 29-36. Following the cloud. 
F.—Psa. 80:1-19. Renewed leading besought, 
$.—Psa. 105 : 28-45. Praise to the Leader, 





$.—1 Cor. 10;1-14. Israel our example, 











I, THE MIRACULOUS CLOUD. 

1. Above the Tabernacle: 

The cloud covered the tabernacle (15). 
There I wil) meet with the children of Israel (Exod. 29 ; 43). 
Then the cloud covered the tent of meeting (Exod. 40 : 34), 
1 will appear in the cioud (Lev. 16: 2). 
The cloud filled the house of the Lord\1 Kings 8 : 10). 
ll. Cloud by Day: 

So it was alway: the cloud covered it (16). 
a, day in a pillar of cloud (Exod. 13 : 21). 
There was the cloud and the darkness Mer pe 14 ; 2). 
The cloud of the Lord .. . by day (Exod. 40 : 38), 
In the cloud by day (Deut, 1 : 83). 


Wl. Fire by Night: 


So it was alway: ... the appearance of fire by night (16). 
By night in a pillar of fire (Exod. 13 : 21), 
Yet gave it light by night (Exod. 14 : 20). 
There was fire therein by night (Exod. 40 ; 38). 
In fire by hight (Deut. 1 : 33). 
1. ‘On the day that the tabernacle was reared up the cloud cov- 


rnacle,.’”’ (1) The sanciuary completed by man ; 

(2) The sanctuary occupied by God. 

2. “‘Ateven... the appearance of fire, until morning.” (1) Light 
as evening gathers ; (2) Light till morning dawns. 

8. ‘So it was alway.” (1) A gracious manifestation ; (2) A helpful 
manifestation ; (8) A constant manifestation. 


II. THE DIVINE LEADER, 
|. Direction Issued : 
At the commandment of the Lord... Israel journeyed (18). 
The Lord went before them, .. . to lead them (Exod. 13 ; 21). 
Thou poest before them, in a pillar (Num. 14 : 14), 
Thou leddest th any my like a flock (Psa. 77 : 20). 
He spake unto them in the pillar of cloud (Psa. 99 : 7). 
Il. Direction Diversified ; 
( The cloud tarried ... many days... .Sometimee...a few days 
19, 20). 
Sometimes... from evening until morning (Num. 9 : 21). 
By day or by night, ... they journeyed (Num. 9 ; 21). 
Two days, or & month, or a year (Num. 9: 22). 
There are diversities of gifts, but the same Spirit (1 Cor, 12 : 4). 
Il. Direction Perfected ; 
At the commandment... they encamped, ... they journeyed 
(23). 
The pillar... departed not from before the people (Exod. 13 : 22). 


In the sight of ... Israel, throughout all their journeys (Exod. 40 : 38). 
The law of the Lord is perfect (Psa. 19 : 7 


$7). 
—o man of God may be complete, furnished completely (2 Tim. 
He 8 


ered the ta 


1. “At the commandment of the Lord... Israel journeyed.’’ (1) 
The Commander ; (2) The commandment ; (GT e commanded ; 
(4) The compliance,—(1) The Lord's commands ; (2) The people's 


obedience. 
2. ‘Sometimes the cloud was a few days upon the tabernacle.” 


(1) The pemen of the cloud ; & The continuance of the cloud ; 
(3) The indications of the cloud. 


3. ‘‘ They kept the charge of the Lord.”” God’s charge: haan ek 
{?) Granted; (3) Kept.—(1) God charging men; (2) Men obey- 
g God. 


III, THE OBEDIENT PEOPLE. 
I. Prompt Obedience : 


Whenever the cloud was taken up,... then... Israel jour- 
neyed (17). 
When the cloud was taken up. . , Israel went onward (Exod. 40 :36). 
ba cloud was taken up.... And... Israel set forward (Num, 10: 


» 12). 
7 ery left the boat and their father, and followed him 
att. 4°! 


: 22). 

At thy word wilt let down the nets (Luke 5 : 5). 
ll. Complete Obedience : 

By day and by night... they journeyed (21). 
They journeyed not till the day that it was taken up (Exod. 40 : 37). 
They have wholly followed the Lord (Num. 32 : 12), 
I wholly followed the Lord my God (Josh. 14 : 8). 
Whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of God (1 Cor. 10 : 31), 
ill. Continuous Obedience: ; 

Whether it were two days, or a month, or a year. (22). 


Ye... have continued with me in my temptations (Luke 22 : 28 


If ye abide in my word, then are ye truly my disciples (John 8 ) 81). 
They continued stedfastly (Acts 2 : 42). , 


Let us not be weary in well-doing (Gal. 6 : 9). 
1. ‘‘ Whenever, . . . then,’’ (1) God’s will expressed; (2) Man's 
obedience evoked.—(1) God’s chosen time; (2) Man's favoring 


bs ah © . 

2. ‘*Where the cloud abode, there... Israel encamped.’”’ (1) 
Acknowledging God’s leadership ; (2) Enjoying God’s presence; 
(3) Receiving God's protection. 

3. ‘‘ Whether it were two days, or a month, ora year.” (1) Ready 


to move; (2) Ready to tarry. Instantaneous obedience ; (2 
Continuous obedience, site ™ 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 
THE PILLAR OF CLOUD. 


Its first appearance (Exod. 13 : 21, 22). 

Its various designations (Exod. 13 : 22 ; 88: 9,15; Num. 10 : 34). 
Displayed God’s glory (Exod. 16 : 10 ; 40 ; 35), 

God was in the cloud (Exod. 34:5; Num. 11 : 25). 

God spoke from the cloud (Exod. 24 : 16; Psa. 99: 7). 

Directed Israel (Exod. 40 : 36, 37; Num. 9 ; 17-28). 

Baffled Israel’s foes (Exod. 14 : 20). 

Led Israel to Canaan (Exod. 13 : 22; 40 : $8). 


all. 


LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


Immediately after the injunctions respecting the annual 
“set feasts” (Lev. 23) there is a repeated statement in regard 
to the lamps in the “ tent of meeting,” with a fuller explana- 
tion of the usage prescribed for the “shew-bread ” (Lev. 24: 
1-9). The stoning of a blasphemer is narrated at this point 
(Lev. 24: 10-21), strictly according with the generat char- 
acter of the book. Chapter 25 gives the remarkable pro- 
visions respecting the year of jubilee, while chapter 26 
contains promises and threatenings in regard to the future of 
Israel in the promised land. The book closes with specific 
enactments concerning the redemption in money of persons 
and possessions dedicated to the Lord (Lev. 27). 

The Book of Numbers opens with a cempus, 80 to speak, of 
the tribes of Israel, excepting that of Levi (Num. 1); this is 
followed by the arrangement for orderly encampment, by 
tribes and families, about the “tent of meeting” (Num. 2). 
Chapters 3 and 4 give details in regard to the families of the 
tribe of Levi, their respective duties, together with the nar- 
rative of the “redemption” of the excess of first-born male 
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crated to the service of the Lord in lieu of the first-bor, a 
the entire people. 

Various regulations concerning defilement, restitution and 
“the meal offering of jealousy” are contained in chapt, 
the very important “ law of the Nazirite” covering chapter ¢ 
The offerings made by the princes of the twelve tribes 
(Ephraim and Manasseh reckoned as two) on twelve succes, 
sive days, “for the dedication of the altar,” are recounted in 
chapter 7, one of the longest chapters in our Bible. Further 
commands in regard to the serVice of the Levites follow ig 
chapter 8. 

In Numbers 9 : 1-8 the keeping of the second passover is 
reverted to, since some of the events already mentioned must 
have occurred after that festival. The reason for naming it 
at this point was probably to connect it with the question of 
uncleanness which had arisen. The law of the passover is 
made specific and paramount, in spite of uncleanness (va, 
9-14). The lesson follows, Strictly speaking, it has neither 
time nor place, since it sums up the usage of thirty-nine yea 
of tarrying and wandering in the wilderness. 


pter 5; 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


Israel had now been encamped nearly a year at Mount 
Sinai. They arrived there (Exod. 19: 1) on the first day of 
the third month. They left (Num. 10: 11) on the twentieth 
day of the second month in the following year. In this 
interval the tabernacle had been built, the priesthood ordained, 
and the Levitical ceremonial had been given. The people 
had been numbered, arrangements made with reference to the 
plan of encampment and the order of march, the Levites had 
been set apart, and their special functions assigned them, both 
in the service of the sanctuary and in its transportation. All 
was now ready for the people to remove and proceed on their 
way to the land which the Lord had promised to their 
fathers, and the possession of which had been set before them 
as their object when they left Egypt. Before recording 
their march, however, the historian has two preliminary 
statements to make: First, that which is contained in the 
present lesson, how they were divinely guided in their march 
through the wilderness; and, secondly, the signals by which 
Moses directed the movements of the host,—namely, the silver 
trumpets, and the manner of their use (Num. 10: 1-10). 

Verse 15.— And on the day that the tabernacle was reared up: 
In order to explain the manner in which the symbol of the 
divine presence guided the people, he recurs to a fact already 
recorded (Exod. 40 : 34, etc.),—the constant appearance of 
this symbol in connection with the tabernacle, from the day 
of its erection, which was on the first day of the first month 
in this year (Exod. 40: 1), nearly seven weeks before their 
departure, There certainly is no need of assuming that this 
paragraph is here out of place, and that it should be trans- 
posed to the end of Exodus 40, unless a writer caf never 
introduce into his narrative a reference to a prior event.— 
The cloud covered the tabernacle: Not an ordinary cloud of 
vapor or smoke, but the permanent and abiding symbol of 
the divine presence and majesty. The divine glory took pos- 
session of the tabernacle, filling it with such insupportable 
brilliancy that Moses was not at first able to enter it; and 
this supernatural cloud continued to rest upon its summit,— 
a token to all the people that this was God’s house, and that 
God was there.— Even the tent of the testimony: The testimony 
is the name applied to the tables of the law deposited in the 
ark (Exod. 25: 21), which was thence denominated the ark 
of the testimony, as the tabernacle itself was called the taber- 
nacle of the testimony. The “tent of the testimony ” here 
is not to be restricted to a single apartment of the tabernacle, 
the holy of holies, in which the ark with the tables of the 
law was placed; as though the meaning were that the cloud 
rested directly and exclusively over the most holy place. 
The expressions here used warrant no such distinction, In 
the original Hebrew the term translated “ tabernecle” is dis- 
tinctively applied to the interior lining of the sacred struc- 
ture, as viewed from within, and which was made of fine 
twined linen and blue and purple and scarlet embroidered 
with cherubim (Exod. 36: 8,13); while the tent was the 
covering of goats’ hair that was thrown over it (v.14). Both 
terms are here applied to the sacred edifice throughout its 
entire extent,—And at even it was upon the tabernacle as it were 
the appearance of fire, until morning: These are not two dif- 
ferent olouds,—one dark, which rested upon§t during the day, 
and the other luminous, which was substituted for the former 
in the night; but the same symbol which in the brightness 
of daylight presented the appearance of a cloud, in the dark- 
ness of the night resembled a fire. This pillar of cloud and 
of fire made its first appearance when the people were leaving 
Egypt (Exod. 18 :.21, 22), and never left them afterward in 
their journeyings through the wilderness. The march of 
caravans and armies has sometimes been directed by a blazing 
fire carried before them, sending up its volumes of smoke to 
be seen by the entire body. Rationalistic interpreters have 
fancied that the host of Israel was thus led, and that a vigor 
ous imagination or a legend of later days converted this 
arrangement adopted for convenience into a miraculous mani- 
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festation. The language of the record is, however, plain and 
unmistakable ; and it can only be explained away by a method 
of treatment which would destroy the historical character of 
the entire narrative. 

Verse 16,—So it was alway: The tense of the verb here 
used, and of the others that follow in this paragraph to the 
close of the chapter, is suggestive of continued or repeated 
action, equivalent to “so it continued to be constantly.”— 
The cloud covered it, and the appearance of fire by night: It was 
the same cloud day and night, only its aspect varied to 
beholders. ‘The natural phenomenon which most vividly 
suggests the presence of the Most High, is the thunder-cloud, 
with its dark rolling masses and its flashes of fire. Fire and 
cloud are accordingly used throughout the Scriptures to sym- 

bolize the divine presence. It was by a smoking furnace and 

a flaming torch passing between the sacrificial pieces (Gen. 

15:17) that God covenanted with Abraham. He appeared 

to Moses in a flame of fire in a bush (Exod.3:2). He 

descended in smoke and flame upon the summit of Sinai 

(Exod. 19 : 18). The same symbolism prevails in the divine 

manifestations as pictured by psalmists (Psa. 18 : 11, 12; 

50:3; 97:2, 3), and prophets (Ezek. 1: 4, etc.; Dan. 7: 

9, 10), and the writers of the New Testament (Matt. 17: 5 ; 

Rev. 4:5; 15:8). The presence of this symbol in the camp 

of Israel was a standing declaration that God was in the 

midst of them for their_protection and defense, and for the 

discomfiture of their enemies (comp. Exod. 14 : 19, 20, 24). 

Verse 17.—By this symbol God not only showed himself 
to be with his people as their guardian, but also as their 
guide.— Whenever the cloud was taken up from over the Tent, 
then after that the children of Israel journeyed : They were under 
constant divine direction. God did not appoint Moses to be 
their leader, and tell them in general that they were to make 
their way to Canaan, and then leave them to themselves. He 
attended them every step of the way through the trackless 
waste, indicated to them when to march, and how far and 
where to encamp. In following their divine leader, they 
were sure to go right and to go safely. And yet this super- 
natural leadership did not supersede, and was not intended 
to supersede, the exercise of their own intelligence and pru- 
dence, and the use of all available means to inform them- 
selves of the character of the region through which they 
were passing, and of the localities where they were to encamp. 
This appears from Moses’ requegt to Hobab, who was familiar 
with the wilderness, to accompany them, and to be eyes to 
them (Num. 10: 31). Moses was equally removed from dis- 
trust and from presumption. He must follow his divine 
leader, but he must at the same time employ to the utmost 
all the faculties and facilities which God has given him. 
The divine and the human work together in all the course 
by which God leads his people. We are not to lie down in 
sluggish indolence, as though God would do our work for us 
without any exertion on our own part. We are not to labor 
in a spirit of self-dependence, as though we could accomplish 
anything by ourselves and in our own strength. 

Verse 18.—At the commandment of Jehovah: This was not 

‘ given verbally, but by the movements of the cloud which was 
the appointed medium of indicating his will to them. Our 
wisdom is to govern ourselves promptly and continually by 
the indications of the divine will afforded to us in his word 
and in his providence. And our chief care should be not to 
misinterpret that will under any corrupt bias. We are not 
to look for supernatural signs oromens. We are not to expect 


revelations or to be guided by some sudden and inexplicable’ 


divine impulse. God has given us his word, our own reason, 
and the facts of his providence; we are privileged to seek his 
direction in prayer. And if these means are faithfully used 
with a sincere desire to know and do the will of God, we may 
be as sure that we shall be led, as Israel was, by the pillar of 
cloud and fire. | 

Verse 19.—And when the cloud tarried upon the tabernacle 
many days: It is more trying, oftentimes, to wait than to go 
forward. Israel might grow impatient of the delay. It was 
along march to Canaan. Time was passing, and they were 
making no progress. When, at that rate, would they ever 
reach their journey’s end? Young people weary of the long 
course of preparation which is necessary before they can 
fitly enter upon the work or assume the responsibilities of 
mature life. They would cut short their years of study or 
their period of training, and begin to do something before 
they know how. The reaper is impatient of the delay of 
sharpening his scythe, and rushes in to trample and hack 
away at the grain which he cannot cut. Patient endurance 
is more difficult than hard work. God lays his servants upon 
beds of sickness. They are distressed to think that they can- 
not serve their Master, that they can do nothing for his glory. 
The cloud rests on the tabernacle, and the service that he 
for the time demands of them, and by which they can most 
effectually glorify him, is quiet, submissive acquiescence in 
his holy will—Kept the charge of Jehovah: Observed what he 
required them to observe, performed the duty which he 
imposed, Israel abiding in their tents, when he instructed 
them not to march, were keeping Jehovah’s charge as truly 
as the Levites (Num. 1: 53) or the priests (Lev. 8: 35) 
engaged in the service of the sanctuary. 
Verse 20.--Sometimes the cloud was a few days upon the taber- 





nacle : God does not deal capriciously with his people, how- 
ever varied his dealings may be with them at different times, 
and however differently he may deal with different persons 
at the same time. All this may be very inexplicable to us. 
We cannot discern the reason nor the advantage of it. But 
there may be wisdom in that which our poor finite minds 
cannot penetrate. The great Husbandman is conducting a 
process in his own way, and with a view to definite results. 
And we may be sure that his way is the best way, and that 
the end which he seeks is the most desirable end. And we 
cannot better promote our own truest welfare than by sur- 
rendering ourselves implicitly to his guidance. 

Verse 21.— When the cloud was taken up, they journeyed : 
Sometimes the cloud simply rested during the night, some- 
times all day and all night; but be it when it might that it 
was taken up, Israel at once set themselves on the march. 
They might have pleaded that it was inconvenient just then ; 
that they preferred to wait a little longer; that such or such 
an obstacle was in the way, and must first be overcome; that 
it was too late at night or too early in the morning. But all 
thought of inconvenience, and all possible objections, must be 
dismissed when the Lord gives the order to march. 

Verse 22.— Whether it were two days, or a month, or a year: 
The lesson is to know no will but his; to do whatever he 
bids and when he bids it, to bear whatever he imposes and 
as he imposes it. Whether the time of service or the period 
of suffering be longer or shorter, to do all and bear all with- 
out murmurings and disputings, to submit ourselves and all 
we have entirely to his pleasure; and at all times and under 
all circumstances to ask simply, Lord, what wilt thou have 
me to do? 

Verse 23.—They were obedient to God’s will, not only as 
indicated by the cloud, but as delivered to them through the 
instrumentality of Moses. However God’s will was made 
known, whatever medium he was pleased to employ in its 
communication, they yielded readily to all its requisitions. 
It is not the bearer of the message, but the source from which 
it comes, that is to be regarded. If God’s word comes to us, 
not through some favorite preacher, not through one gifted 
with eloquence or great persuasiveness of manner, not through 
one whose powerful appeals arouse and stir a whole com- 
munity, but through some plain, humble, and unimpressive 
channel, it is still God’s word, and must be heeded and obeyed. 

Princeton Theological Seminary. 





SUGGESTIVE JOTTINGS. 
BY THE REV. ALFRED EDERSHEIM, PH.D., D.D. 


1. The account of the presence of Jehovah among Israel, 
and of his guidance in their journeyings, by the pillar of cloud 
and of fire, naturally connects itself with the closing verses 
of Exodus 40, But even a superficial comparison will show 
such differences in form as to convince that the two passages 
do not form parts of one and the same narrative. In point 
of fact, we read of three different manifestations of the Lord 
“in the cloud.” From Leviticus 16: 2 we learn that God 
appeared “‘in the cloud upon the mercy-seat,” and to this the 
earlier notice in Exodus 40: 35 may also refer, that “the 
glory of Jehovah filled the tabernacle.” Again, on Sinai 
the Lord descended in fire while the trembling mount was 
enwrapped in cloud and smoke at his presence (Exod. 19: 
16,18). With this we connect the record of the frequent 
manifestations of the Lord in “the cloud” (as in Exod. 16: 
10; Num. 16:19), or by “fire” (as in Lev. 10: 2; Num. 
11:1; 16: 35), but especially that of his communications with 
Moses (as in Exod. 33:9, 10; Num. 12: 5,10; Deut. 31:15). 
This is also referred to in Psalm 99:7. Lastly, we have the 
guiding presence of God in a pillar which at the same time 
was cloud and fire,—the former enveloping the latter, which 
became only visible at night. Of that guiding pillar we read 
already in Exodus 13: 21, and in Exodus 14: 20-24; again 
in Exodus 40: 38, and in Numbers 9 : 15-23. 

2. A review of these manifestations in the cloud and fire 
leads to the general conclusion that they were the visible sign 
of the presence of Israel’s King with his people,—a presence 
seen, and yet unseen; real, yet mysterious; dark, yet full of 
light, power and goodness, judgment and mercy. It was a 
manifestation adapted to their spiritual condition, and almost 
needful in the circumstances of the people. We mark 
especially that it was the only visible manifestation of the 
Lord, at least till prophetic times (Isa.6: 4; Ezek. 10: 3, 4). 
We have further to keep in mind what seems an essential 
distinction between the manifestation of God in cloud or fire 
and that in the cloudy pillar. The latter was especially for 
guidance ; the former, for communication or judgment. The 
common element in both was the evidence which it gave that 
God was in very deed among Israel and in his sanctuary. It 
made the presence of the living God a reality to the people. 

8. When we enter somewhat more deeply into the subject, 
questions arise on which it is not easy to offer more than sug- 
gestions. Without committing ourselves to absolute state- 
ments, it may be laid down as a general principle, that the 
supra-natural in the history of revelation has generally some 
point of connection, either in the history of mankind or in 
the psychological or moral facts of man’s consciousness. 





This forms, so to speak, the link that binds the supra-natural 
to our ordinary experience, and renders it not a sudden 
irruption, almost an isolated phenomenon, nor yet breaks the 
historical nexus which marks the established order of God’s 
dealings. It is, therefore, not with any view of resorting to 
rationalistic platitudes in ordex to explain the miraculous, 
far less with the object of resolving it into mere natural 
events which a later period misunderstood and garnished 
with legendary adornments, that we call attention to the fact 
that, for example, in the army of Alexander, the direction for 
the march was given by a fire-signal from the top of a pole, 
the smoke being visible by day and the flame at night (Curtius, 
V., 2). Again, according to the same authority (Curtius, IIL, 
3), the host of Darius was preceded by what was called “the 
sacred and eternal fire which was borne on silver altars.” 
Other and legendary accounts of a similar kind (comp. Diod. 
Sic., XVI., 66) need not here be repeated. Suffice it, that that 
which seems to have been an ancient Eastern custom on the 
march of armies, is said to be still occasionally the practice 
in caravans passing through the wilderness, was now made 
to Israel a divine reality, in the strictest and most literal 
sense, by the actual and visible divine presence in the pillar 
of cloud and fire. 

That pillar has to all times remained a symbol of deepest 
significance to the Church of God. In the dispensation of 
the Spirit, which has not, and needs not, the outward that 
characterized the teaching of the child-stage of the church, 
this pillar of cloud and of fire is no longer visible, but the 
immediate divine presence and guidance which it indicated 
is none the less real. And we need this assurance. For of 
all things it seems most difficult to follow the guidance of our 
God,—neither to anticipate, nor vct to lag behind it. And 


upon providence as well as they who wait upon it. The 
latter is not a merely passive attitude; it implies alike a 
receptive and an active faith. 

4. For the further study of the subject we add some 
passages from Holy Scripture which seem connected with the 
manifestation of God in cloud and fire. In the Old Testa- 
ment the following may here be compared:+ Psalm 78 : 14; 
99:7; 105:39; and from another point of view: Psalm 27: 
1; 91: 5,6; 121:6; and again, Isaiah 4:5; 6: 4; 52:12; 
Ezekiel 10: 4. In the New Testament we read of the cloud 
that overshadowed the Christ on the mount of transfigura- 
tion (Matt. 17: 5 and parallels); of that in which the risen 
Saviour visibly ascended (Acts 1: 9); and, lastly, retrospec- 
tively, of that in which Israel was baptized unto Moses 
(1 Cor. 10: 1,2). Inthe Jewish Midrash (Bemidb. R., 19) 
we find a curious Jewish tradition, which may have a sym- 
bolic meaning. It is to the effect that the cloud which 
went before Israel had laid low the mountains and lifted up 
the valleys by the way, so that the wilderness had become to 
the wanderers as a straight path. (Only three mountains 
were left; namely, Sinai as the place of the Shekhina, and 
mounts Hor and Nebo as the burying-places of Aaron and 
Moses.) We conclude by stating that this visible divine 
presence among Israel gave origin to the well-known Jewish 
term Shekhina, which does not occur in the Old Testament 
itself. On the Jewish traditions connected with the Shekhina, 
this is not the place to enter. It is one of the few ideas and 
terms derived from later Judaism which we love to see trans- 
ferred into Christian theology. But to us it means better 
than to them, It means the abiding presence of the Holy 
Spirit in the church and in the heerts of all his faithful 
people. 

University of Oxford, England, 





PERFECT GUIDANCE AND PROMPT 
FOLLOWING. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


The points mainly insisted on in this lesson are the uncer- 
tain duration of the cloud’s resting ca the tabernacle, and 
the prompt obedience of the camp when it gave the signal for 
the march. The remarkable reiterations of the account are 
meant to make these two things prominent. There is an 
order in the repetitions which is not difficult to discern. 
Verses 15 and 16 give the general statement of the appear- 
ance of the cloud. Verses 17 and 18 add its office in direct- 
ing the marches and halts, and identify its movements with 
“the commandment of the Lord.” Verses 19-22 instance 
cases of the varying length of its quiescence, and of the im- 
mediate acceptance of its signal: “many days” (v. 19), “few 
days” (v. 20), one day or one night (v. 21), then comes a 
summary of the variations, “two days, or a month, or a year” 
(v. 22); to each is appended the reiterated statement that 
the movements of the camp wholly depended on those of the 
cloud, and (v. 23) these are again identified with the com- 
mandment of the Lord, which was implicitly obeyed. It is 
not necessary to follow the words of the lesson more minutely, 
but we shall rather consider the whole subject of the guid- 
ing pillar. 

1, Note the appearance of the pillar. It had a heart of 
fire, veiled in a wrapping of cloud. The one symbolized the 
flashing brightness and awful glory of the holy God, which 





mo man can look on; the other, the gracious accommodation 


let us also beware of another mistake. There are hangers-on . 
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to our weak eyes in which his dazzling glory shrouds itself 
that we may behold it. The same double element marks all 
God's self-revelation. There is ever the heart of intolerable 
brightness, tempered by the vesture of softening, diffusing 
cloud. Revelation is the veiling, in order to the unveiling, 
of thedepths of God. “There was the hiding of his power,” 
and precisely, therefore, there was the manifesting of his 
power. This double element is implied in the distinction 
which the Old Testament draws between “ the face” or “the 
name” of the Lord, and the depths of deity, which, after 
all revelation, are unrevealed. It is seen in its highest form 
in Jesus Christ, who is that divine guiding and protecting 
presence which the pillar only symbolized. In him the in- 
dwelling Godhood shines mild and lambent through the 
encompassing manhood, like some pure and fragrant flame 
set in an alabaster lamp, which softens the lustre, and has its 
own lovely veining made visible thereby. 

In another aspect, that blended fire and cloud teach the 
‘wondrous harmony of holiness and mercy in the character 
and acts of the covenant Jehovah. 

But there was another lesson to be learned in the various 
aspect of the pillar according to the people’s need. It 
changed its appearance in a twofold respect. On the march, 
it moved before them as an upright pillar; in the camp, it was 
spread out as a canopy and defending cover above the taber- 
nacle. In the one case, gathered up as in intensity of action; 
in the other, diffused as in repose. Akin to this variation 
was the change of brightness from the smoke-cloud, which 
was clearly bos in the glaring desert sunshine, to the 
glowing fire which paled the stars. The cause of the change 
was not merely the diminishing daylight, which let the 
unchanging brightness become more visible as it declined, 
but an actual increase of brilliancy as the need for it increased. 
These changes were dictated by the plain prosaic needs of 
the moment, but they are symbols for all time of the blessed 
adaptation to our circumstances which the presence of our 
guiding God deigns to assume. We have a God who shapes 
himself by our need, as sea water will take the form of the 
smallest vessel dipped into its infinite expanse. When we 
are toiling, he comes in the energy of his help, concentrated 
and moving with us like the upright pillar; when we rest, 
he comes in the stillness of his abiding companionship, and 
atretches his covering over us, beneath which is quiet safety, 
like the canopy of cloud over the holy place. When the 
day of prosperity is bright about us, he comes as “a cloudy 
screen to temper the deceitful ray;” when the frequent 
night stoops on our path, he comes, a light in the darkness, 
brighter often then than ever before. Lonely hearts find him 
nearer than when they were happy in a love that is gone. 
Sorrowing souls hear the sweetest tones of his voice. Night 
reveals the starry glories of the sky, which seemed empty by 
day. He actually comes closer to us in the hour of our need, 
and we are better able to feel how close he is, So it often 
happens that the truth which was dim in the day is bright 
in the night, and that the thoughts of God, which were only 
like some film of smoke while prosperity shone about us, 
gather fire in their heart, and blaze, the very light of life, 
when earth has become dark, and hopes have burned out, and 
all things are growing sombre and grey. 

2. Note the guidance of the pillar. Its lifting gave the 
signal for the march, which was directed by its movements, 
as it stood above the ark the advance-guard of the long 
column; and its settling down commanded the halt. Noman 
knew when it would lift or pause. The utmost uncertainty 
characterized its movements. Sometimes it rested for a night, 
sometimes for a few days, sometimes for long months or 
years, and, so far as the Israelites knew, the duration of theirstay 
in an encampment was arbitrary. Nothing could have more 
effectually kept men in a condition of complete dependence, 
and no way of guiding could have been better for such sense- 
bound and rude people. We often think of their guidance 
with a kind of lazy envy, and wish that we had nothing 
more to do, in order to be sure of God’s will, than to look 
into the sky to see what a visible cloud wasdoing. But these 
Israelites, who lived encompassed by miracle, had nothing 
which we have not. They got their bread by direct gift 
from heaven; we get ours no less from God, though it is 
eaten in the sweat of our brow. They got their marching 
orders from the cloud; we get ours no less from God, though 
we have to use our brains to read them. The form of the 
direction has altered; the reality has not, and the change of 
form is advance, not retrogression. The cloud guided only 
the outward steps; the spirit needs other direction than it 
afforded. Children may be led so, but men want another 
sort of leading. The guidance which God gives the hearts 
that seek it to-day is every bit as real, and a great deal more 
noble and thorough, than this of a moving pillar. What the 
world calls “circumstances” we should call “providence,” 
and carefully watch as one element in God’s guidance. He 
guides us by his Word, the largest principles of which are 
mot too large to be applied to our smallest duties, and the 
teachings of which need but “an honest and good heart” to 
apply them, in order to yield certain direction. He guides 
us by his own spirit, speaking through our reason and judg- 
ment; and, if we will but keep our noisy inclinations quiet, 
we shall generally be able to hear his voice saying “This is 





the way, walk ye in it.” Life has many perplexities, and 
we are often brought toa stand-still. But only those who 
have tried it know how much mist is cleared away, and how 
seldom their perplexities remain insoluble to those who 
seek simply to know and do as God wishes. But, above all, 
we have the true pillar of guidance in Jesus Christ, who has 
left “us an example” that we “should follow his steps.” 
Why, even an unbeliever like John Stuart Mill had to say 
that there was no better rule for conduct than to do as Jesus 
would have done if in our place. Few, indeed, will be the 
knots which cannot be untied by taking God’s word for our law, 
Christ for our pattern, God’s spirit for our counsellor, and 
circumstances, which are God’s providence, for our instruc- 
tors. In a former lesson we referred to our Lord’s saying 
about his being the light of the world (John 8: 12) as pos- 
sibly suggested by the illuminations at the feast of tabernacles. 
But perhaps the allusion to the pillar is more probable, on 
account of the words, “he that followeth me shall not walk in 
darkness,” which suggest that the light moves before us, and 
is capable of being a guide. Be that as it may, he who 
has Christ for leader and captain needs not envy the Israelites 
their pillar, for he has, and that in far higher form, all which 
it only symbolized. 

The same uncertainty which exercised them in dependence 
and watchfulness has the same purpose for us. We, too, have 
to spend sometimes long years in monotonous continuance at 
the same tasks in the same places, and we weary, and wish 
the cloud would lift, and then some time, when we least 
expect it, all at once, like a flash, it gathers itself together 
and soars. Sometimes the cloud moved in the night, when 
only the sentinel’s eyes saw it, and then suddenly slumbers were 
broken, and all was bustle, where a moment before was the 
silence of the wilderness. Such uncertainty is one of our 
blessings. It gives zest to life, and alertness of spirit. It 
ought to make it easier to keep ourselves detached from the 
present, and expectant of the signal. It saves us much an- 
ticipatory sorrow, and tends to allow of concentration of 
effort on the moment’s task. It disciplines us to trust and 
submission. Let us thank God that we know not when the 
cloud may lift, or what its course may be when it does. 

3. We note the docile following of the cloud. The lesson 
repeats, at least a dozen times, that the people obeyed its 
indications, ‘There was prompt obedience, however untimely 
or unexpected the call, just as there was patient acquiescence, 
however long and tedious the lingering in one spot. Unhesi- 
tating and unconditional following is our only right response 
to divine guidance. No matter how pleasant the camping- 
ground, nor how many ties may bind us to it, when the pillar 
springs upwards, and sails forward, our wisdom and peace are 
to pull up our tent-pegs, and move after it. No matter how 
dreary the camping-ground, or how gladly we should get 
away from tasks and memories, let us stand at our posts till 
we are relieved by our Commander’s orders. Life would be 
much calmer, freer, and stronger than most of us make it, if 
we really acted on the faith that God did lead us, and that 
he, rather than our poor foresight, had the shaping of our days. 

Constant watchfulness for the indications of his will is 
needed, if we are to realize his direction and to know the joy 
of swift obedience. “I will guide thee with mine eye.” We 
must be near him, and looking ever towards him, if we are 
to catch its meaning. The watchful servant does not need 
spoken orders, The choice for every man lies between that 
gracious guidance by the eye, and the rough way of telling 
“the horse or asthe mule, which have no understanding” which 
road their master would have them go, by a tug at the rein, 
and the pressure of the bit in their mouths. Many a hint 
of God’s will escapes us for want of watchfulness. Before 
we complain of the perplexities which beset our choice, let 
us make sure that we have caught all the indications which 
have been given. Wills held in suspense and equipoise until 
his will is plain, are needed, if we would really be led by God. 
When Lord Nelson was second in command, at Copenhagen, 
the admiral hoisted the signal of recall. Nelson put his 
telescope to his blind eye, and said: “I don’t see any recall 
flying.” There is no more frequent cause of blindness to 
plain signs of duty than obstinate wishes opposed to it. The 
secret of all peace and of all practical wisdom is in submis- 
sion. Whoso lets God’s manifest will determine his, is king 
of all kings and of himself, and will seldom be at a stand as 
to his road. Joshua’s exhortation to the people in crossing 
Jordan after the guiding ark was, “Come not near unto it, that 
ye may know the way by which ye must go.” Impatient press- 
ing on the heels of God’s purposes, before they have fully 
developed their direction, is sure to end badly. The-true 
attitude is to watch and to wait, with wills held ready to bend 
either way, as he will. If it is not plain to patient, prayer- 
ful, acquiescent inquiry what he would have us do, it is plain 
that, for the moment, he would have us do nothing; and 
they who run before they are sent are sure to be out of 
the road. 

On the other hand, we must sit loose by the present, so as 
to be ready to go if he will. When thespillar lay long over 
the camp, a love of ease, and the power of habit and associa- 
tion, would make it a trial to some to fold their tents and take 
to the road again, end many a regretful look would be turned 
to the black circle on the sand where their fire had burned 
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80 long. We too have to guard against the tendency to reckoy 
on the eternity of present circumstances, and to keep ou, 
selves free to hear and to follow at once the call which often 
comes suddenly into old-established use and wont: “Arig 
for this is not your rest.” The pillar sometimes tarries g¢ 
long that we forget that we are pilgrims, and have a shoc 
of surprise when some joy that has been ours for-a lifetin, 
is snatched from our hearts, or some position long filled hy 
to be vacated. If there were no other blessing in changes 
they have this blessing,—that they teach us that we are on th, 
march, and may gladden us wjth the assurance that each 
brings us one stage nearer the home, where change has don 
its beneficent ministry, and gives place to continuance, i, 
which there is no sameness, and advance, which does no, 
imply leaving anything behind. 

The true following of the pillar will be an immediate fo}. 
lowing. To hesitate or to delay is disobedience. However 
second thoughts may be best in speculative matters, firy 
thoughts are best in matters of duty. It is easiest to do what 
we ought as soon as the knowledge dawns on us that we 
ought to doit. “I made haste and delayed not to keep thy 
commandments” is the only safe motto. Blessed they who 
run in the way of his statutes, and wait with clear eyes to 
discern and with submissive wills to do his will. They-shall 
not wander “in the wilderness in a solitary way;” but the 
Lord will go before them, and the God of Israel will be their 
rearward, and will bring them by the right way to the city 
of habitation. 


Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 
GOD ABIDES AMONG HIS OWN. 


God’s commands, halt, forward, file right, or left, were not 
heard, but were seen. His signal service was equally good 
by night or day. Banners more beautiful than sunrise, and 
brighter than stars, testify the Leader’s presence. Ballooning 
is a pitiable device for discerning roads, food, water, or ene- 
mies, compared with the sleepless eye in the uplifted chariot 
of cloud. 

It was not only guidance, but protection; a cover from the 
excessive heat of the desert. I myself went down into the 
plain of the Dead Sea under threat of intolerable heat; but 
God canopied the whole gay with a cloud and a shield from 
the sun. Quails, manna, divided sea, and imperishable shoes, 
are no more evident signs of God’s care than the cover by 
day and the light by night. I will abide under the shadow 
of the Almighty. 

The cloud guides only a step at a time. The end sought 
was known, but the immediate direction was not known. 
Lacking perfect submission, what entanglements in the wil- 
derness, peril among serpents, lack of food, heat in the deserts, 
and frustration-of purpose! 

We are in the desert, not without direction of the Spirit, 
and mercies; but we seek a land flowing with the water of 
life. For that guidance, no man is sufficient. 

We have a lamp to our feet, and a light to our path. God 
cares no less, but more, for his people now than thirty-three 
hundred and seventy-eight years ago. He has done more for 
his vineyard. 

Denver, Colo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


And on the day that the tabernacle was reared up the clowl 
covered the tabernacle (v.15). When man is ready for God, 
God is ready for mau. God often waits for man; but man 
never has to wait for God. Whatever delay there is in the 
receiving of God’s blessing, is man’s delay in being ready 
for it, not God’s delay in giving it. God does not say to the 
loving heart, Stand at the open door and call, and call; 
by and by I will make my appearance; but God does say, 
“ Behold, I stand at the door and knock: if any man hear my 
voice and open the door, I will come in to him, and will sup 
with him, and he with me.” If your heart is ready to 
receive God as a dweller in it, God is ready to make it his 
tabernacle from this moment forevermore. 

So it was alway (v.16). Of course it was. And here is the 
comfort of these lessons of God’s goodness in the past. Times 
change, but God does not. He is “the same yesterday and 
to-day, yea and for ever.” All;that God did for his chosen 
people in the days of Moses, God is ready to do for those who 
choose to be his people in our day. So it was alway. So it 
is alway. So it will be alway. 

At the commandment of the Lord the children of Israel jour- 
neyed, and at the commandment of the Lord they encamped 
(v.18). And what better could they have done? What's 
the use of being in God’s service, unless one does as God 
directs? If, indeed, God is wiser and stronger and fuller of 
love than any one of his creatures, why shouldn’t he be 
trusted implicitly by those who want the results of wisdom 
and strength and love? If, on the other hand, God be not 
above his creatures, so far, why should he be served or trusted 
at all? God is to be looked at either as a servant or as § 
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master. If he be deemed a servant, then it is seemly to tell 
him day by day what we want, and complain of him if he 
doesn’t supply it. If he be deemed a master, the only fitting 
thing to do isto do just ashe telisustodo. That was the right 
way for the Israelites. That is the right way for all of us. 

Sometimed the cloud was a few days upon the tabernace. ... 

And sometimes the coud was jrom evening until morning (vs. 
90, 21). God's plans are clear to his own mind; but they are 
not clear to the minds of his chosen people. There is a sys- 
tem in all of God's plans; but it is not the system of a dead 
uniformity—which makes each experience just like every 
other experience. With all the certainty on our part that 
everything that God does is the best thing that could be done, 
there is always an uncertainty as to what God is to do next. 
Sometimes it is for a few days that we are caused to stand 
waiting a new disclosure of God’s plans for us. Sometimes it 
is for a single night. It may seem to us that the word ought 
to be spoken for our new start in duty; but it doesn’t seem so 
to God: therefore we must wait. That was the way God 
dealt with the Israelites when he was personally leading 
them hour by hour. That is the way God deals with those 
of us wlio are willing to be led by him hour by hour. 

Whether it were two days, or a month, or a year, that the cloud 
tarried upon the tabernacle, abiding thereon, the children of Israel 
remained encamped, and journeyed not: but when it was taken 
up, they journeyed (v.22). If we are to trust God for eternity, 
we ought to be willing to trust him for two days, or 4 month, 
ora year. Yet, as a matter of fact, many a Christian believer 
who feels ready to leave his eternal interests with his Saviour, 
will worry over a trouble that is but for two days, or a month, 
or a year, as if his Saviour had no power to control a matter 
for so short a period as that. It is the lesser difficulties of 
life that, as a rule, cause us the larger concern. It is the 
briefer seasons of anxiety that test our faith more sorely than 
the thought of the never-ending future. But where there is 
perfect trust, it matters not whether the waiting and the long- 
ing and the doubting be for two days, or for a month, or for a 
year, or for scores of years; all is gladly rested with Him who 
guides wisely and lovingly and well, And “here is the 
patience and the faith of the saints.” 

At the commandment of the Lord they encamped, and at the 
commandment of the Lord they journeyed (v. 23). That is 
the mode of life-travel for every chosen child of God! The 
only safe rule for starting and for stopping is to do it at the 
specific command of God. And God is just as ready nowa- 
days to give specific commands in both these lines as he was 
in the days of Moses. .Whenever and wherever a child of 
God is on the go, he ought to be able to say, God directed 
my steps hither, and I’ve no right to be elsewhere, or to be: 
standing still here. Whenever and wherever a child of God 
is at rest, he ought to be able to say, God directed my taking 
rest at this spot, and I’ve no right to be moving from here 
just now. Never start or stop save when God gives the worf. 
Always start or stop when God does give the word. When 
God’s signal to you leads to and stands above the theatre, the 
dancing-hall, the card-room, or the drinking-saloon, then see 
to it that you are there as in the place where above all other 
places God would have you, for the time, to be. But see to 
it that you are never there when God’s signal has not led you 
thither, and held you there. That is the way for you and for 
me, and for every other child of God, to move and to rest in 
the loving service of God. 

Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D, 


Some time ago we learned that Moses asked God to go with 
his people himself, and not to send an angel to guide them in 
his place. This God consented todo. In this lesson we are 
told of the way in which God manifested his presence, and 
indicated when the people should go forward and when they 
should rest. As soon as the tabernacle was put up, a cloud 
descended upon it, which, at night, turned into a pillar of 
fire. This showed that God’s presence was there. Through 
all the forty years of their pilgrimage this pillar accompanied 
them. As our lesson tells us, the signal for Israel to rest was 
the remaining of the cloud over the tabernacle. While it 
stood still, the people were not to move. But as soon as the 
cloud rose and moved forward, the people broke up their 
camp, and journeyed as long as the cloud kept moving. It 
made no difference when the cloud moved, by day or by 
night; as it moved they journeyed. It made no difference 
how long the cloud remained stationary; just so long the 
people rested. In this way God indicated his desire concern- 
ing their movements. 

Why was it necessary that the people should thus be led 
by God? For various reasons,! 1. Because they were in a 
Wilderness where was no way. None of them had ever been 
there before, to point out the road. There was great danger 
that they would be lost, and come to sad ends. 2. Because 
there were many enemies on every hand who would oppose 
them, and, if possible, overwhelm them in battle. They had 
already had some experience of this kind with the Amale- 
kites. But there were more enemies ahead, and for this rea- 
ton they needed the guidance of a superior power. 3, 





Because they were marching to the conquest of the land of 
promise, which was full of those who would fight them to the 
very death. Seven nations were then in the land, and these 
they were to cast out. But to do this they needed divine 
he!p. They were too ignorant, too sinful, too feeble, to go 
ahead withdut the guidance of their heavenly Father. 
Therefore it was that God consented to be their guide. 
Ought they not to have been very grateful to him for thus 
condescending to go with them, after all that they had done 
in the way of disobedience to his commands? 

Now in many respects we are in much the same condition 
as were the Israelites. We often call this world a wilderness, 
because of the fact that we do not know the way that lies 
before us. No one can tell even twenty-four hours ahead 
what is going to happen. We go out from our homes in the 
morning, and do not know whether we shall return safely at 
night. We cannot tell what a day or an hour may bring 
forth. Like them, we are surrounded by many foes. Temp- 
tations are on every hand, and our foes are strong and wily. 
No one who has lived a number of years has failed to see the 
ruin of many a young man who has been defeated in this 
battle with the foes which surround him. Temptations to 
drunkenness, fo dishonesty, to lust, to falsehood, to a multi- 
tude of sins, abound, and ensnare young people by the thou- 
sand. So, too, we are often at a loss which of two courses we 
had better pursue. We want to take the right course, but 
cannot tell which is the right arid which is the wrong. Like 
them, we are without experience, and at times are at our 
wit’s ends, 

Since this is so, we need the same guidance which they 
had. May we have this? Certainly; for God has promised 
to guide all those who ask him for his care. “I will guide 
thee with mine eye.” If, when we are in doubt, we turn to 
him, and ask him to shed light on our pathway, he will do so. 
In many times of doubt we have only to go to his Word, and 
we shall find light there to show us the right way. He has 
promised the Holy Spirit to those who ask for him, and the 
Holy Spirit will lead us into all truth. The trouble with 
many young disciples is that they are so ignorant that they 
have hardly heard that there is any Holy Spirit. They do 
not at all fully realize that the Holy Spirit is a person, just 
as much as Jesus is a person; and having very vague ideas 
about him, they do not depend upon his guidance. Other 
Christians run before they are sent; and then, when they 
have fallen into the snare of the great adversary, they cry to 
the Lord for deliverance. If they had only cried before they 
ran, they would have been saved much trouble. Alas! for 
pure ignorance of the Word, many cannot tell which is the 
right and which is the wrong way. God’s Word is a guide- 
book. What do men do in a strange country with a guide- 
book? They study it carefully, to see what it has to say. If 
we studied the Word as carefully, to ascertain our duty, as 
men study their guide-books ina strange city, we should make 
far fewer mistakes. What would you think of a traveler who 
went out, in a strange city, and left his guide-book behind 
him? Would he not at once go back and fetch it? Yet there 
is many a Bible that is left unread from one end of the week 
to the other; and then, when the young disciple falls into 
sin, he is filled with amazement. If men acted as foolishly 
in temporal things as they do in things spiritual, the world 
would soon go at sixes and sevens. 

Would it not have been very foolish for the Israelites to 
go ahead when the cloud rested? And would it not have 
been equally foolish for them to tarry when the cloud moved 
on? Just so it is foolish for any Christian to go where he 
cannot take the presence of God with him. A good question 
for us to ask ourselves, whenever we want to go anywhere or 
do anything, is this: “ Will God be willing to go with me?” 
or “ Will God be able to prosper me in the undertaking that 
I have in hand?” If Christians would oftener ask them- 
selves these questions, there would be fewer who would 
become backsliders. Last year there were many fatal acci- 
dents in the mountains in Switzerland, and all of them arose 
from the carelessness of tourists, who either went without 
guides, or who failed to do as the guides bade them. So, 
every year, there are many spiritual disasters; and all of 
them arise from the failure, on the part of God’s children, to 
obey the commands he has given them, 

New York City. 





A LAYMAN’S HINTS. 
BY GEORGE W. CABLE. 


The experiences of the children of Israel in the wilderness 
were not sent upon them merely to make, for our edification, 
the panorama of allegorized spiritual truth they nevertheless 
do make. They were mainly for that people’s own spiritual 
uplifting. Those two million Hebrews were not brought out 
of Egyptian bondage merely or mainly to symbolize the 
soul’s or the church’s salvation from the bondage of sin. 
They were brought out, not to typify salvation, but that 
their own souls might be saved. They did not merely typify 
—they were themselves Christ’s own people seeking spiritual 
deliverance and sought of God for spiritual deliverance. 
Egyptian bondage did not only stand for, it was actually 


itself, an intellectual and spiritual, as well as bodily, borid- 
age. The wanderings in the wilderness did not merely 
shadow forth the erring believer's life of providential disei+ 
pline fitting him for a promised rest; it was itself that life 
and that discipline for that purpose. The greatest value of 
the exodus to us is that it is an actual precedent of an urls 
changing God's spiritual dealings with men for their spiritual 
emancipation. It stands recorded to warn and enlighten a 
modern world and church that still are far more like the 
world and church of that day than they are mindful of, in 
sins, needs, and dangers. 

The promised land always meant more than a mere geo- 
graphical location. It was to be a condition. And it was to 
be always, first of all, a spiritual condition, from which all 
material conditions were to resuii. Thus it set forth a great 
economic truth which is central in Christ’s teachings, yet 
which even the church, after eighteen hundred years of 
Christianity, does not fully grasp; that, not by setting aside 
the nature of things, but in the nature of things, if we will 
but lay sure spiritual foundations, God will build material 
abundance upon them. The whole exodus, from the Red Sea 
to Jordan, had both for its ultimate purpose and for its daily 
design the establishment of the people in the active daily ful- 
fillment of Christ’s precept, “Seek ye first the kingdom of 
God, and his righteousness; and all these things shall be 
added unto you.” 

When we come to look at the history of this exodus closely, 
we see how largely this idea was kept before the people them- 
selves, and how entirely secondary, almost incidental, the 
promise and prospect of entrance into the mere land of 
Canaan was made. Why this long tarrying under Sinai to 
get a mere moral law, or a civil-code, or a house of worship 
and a ritual? Moses and Aaron might have answered, with 
Christ’s exact meaning, “The land of promise is within you.” 
It was in recognition of this, we need not doubt, that the peo- 
ple waited under the mount, The forgetting of this was 
always at the bottom of their every new transgression. This 
pre-eminent idea emphasizes the significance of the guiding 
pillar of cloud and fire standing, whenever it stood still, not 
at the foremost Canaanward limit of the camp, but in the 
midst of the camp, and over the tent of the testimony. 

“Mother,” we may fancy a child saying to its pious Hebrew 
parent, “why does not Moses tell Hobab the Midianite to 
show us the shortest way to Canaan, and lead us straight up, 
and possess it?” And the mother replying, “ My son, do you 
not yourself call that wonderful cloud standing above the 
centre of the camp ‘Emmanuel,’—‘God with us’? If we 
should go to Canaan leaving that clond behind, it would not 
be the promised land when we got there. But in the wildest 
desert on earth, whoever gets nearest that cloudy pillar is 
nearest Emmanuel’s land.” 

The children of Israel were being taught by experience 
what their experience symbolizes to us, that the main part 
of getting into a promised land, whether beyond Jordan or be- 
yond death, is to get it into us wherever we are; and that this 
consists in keeping close to God and his testimonies. And 
when we understand that this, and not merely getting to 
Canaan, was the bulk of their task, then we can understand 
how, with, after all, so much patience and faithfulness, 
“whether it were two days, or a month, or a year, that the 
cloud tarried upon the tabernacle, abiding thereon, the chil- 
dren of Israel remained encamped, and journeyed not; but 
when it was taken up they journeyed.” Oh, to see our great 
West and South settled in that spirit! Israel’s lesson is ours, 
too,—to prefer God’s law and love in any spot of the universe, 
rather than any spot of the universe without God’s law and 
love. That part of heaven which we must seek is not a place, 
bet a condition. 

Northampton, Mass. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER, 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Where were the Israelites encamped when Moses went up 
into the mountain? What sin did they commit while Moses 
was gone from them? Moses prayed for the people, and con- 
fessed their sin. What promise did God give about his 
presence? What offerings did the people bring to be used 
for God? What did they build for God’s worship? When 
the tabernacle was finished, God showed them that he 
accepted their work and their service. 

His Presence.—All the people could see it, for directly 
over the tabernacle, not hiding it from the sight of the 
people, but above the piace where the golden ark stood 
in the holy of holies, was a great cloud rising high up, 
like a pillar or tall column of smoke. All day, wherever 
they were, near or far, whatever they were doing, looking 
from the tent-doors or from the place where they were tend- 
ing their flocks, they could see the plain sign of the presence 
of Him who had said, “I will be with thee.” The great 
cloud was a comfort and a help. Could they be afraid, when 
they had only to look and see that God was withthem? At 
night the cloud was there, not to give shadow in darkness, 
for it was bright and shining; like a pillar of fire, it lighted 
up all the wilderness, “So it was alway: the cloud... by 





day, and the appearance of fire by night.” Could they ever 
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forget that God was with them? Did not every child in all 
the miles of tents ask and learn the meaning of the cloud 
and the brightness? Could they ever forget God’s word, or 
that his promises are sure? Ought we any more easily to 
forget the promise of Jesus: “Lo, I am with you alway”? 

Their Guide-—Sometimes in the early morning the cloud 
would rise up higher and higher above the tabernacle. Can- 
not you think how the children would see it, and say, “ Look, 
look! the cloud is moving!” Whatdiditmean? Thatsame 
pillar of cloud had been their guide before. When they 
came out of Egypt, the cloud went before them by day, to 
lead them in the way to go, and by night in a pillar of fire, 
to give them light. They all knew that when the cloud rose 
up and moved on they were to move; for so God showed 
them when to journey on and when to rest. Sometimes they 
were to fold their tents, pack all they had, and be ready for 
a march, sometimes for days and weeks traveling every day. 
Again, the cloud-pillar rested and stayed for weeks, months, 
even years, inone place. There they pitched their tents and 
lived in the same spot, resting and waiting until God would 
give them the sign to be ready to move on, What was the 
sign? ‘You see how it was their guide, showing them when 
to stay in their tents and when to journey. Have we any 
such sure guide? The cloud was to them the commandment 
of the Lord, and they obeyed it as his word tothem. Had 
they the written word of God as we have in the Bible? We 
have all his commands, all the story how he led and taught 
his people of old. The one who wrote the longest psalm, or 
collected the sayings of others about the law of God, had not 
half the Bible, as we now have it; but he knew then the 
value and comfort of the Word of God, for he said, “Thy 
word is a lamp unto my feet, and a light unto my path.” 
The Jews were to cross a great wilderness; they did not 
know how to go; but they were led by the cloudy pillar and 
the fire by night. Do we need a guide as much as they did? 
Do we know what shall be for us, one day beyond this one? 
Can we tell what we may need to-morrow? Are we sure 
whether sorrow or joy may come to us next week, next 
month, next year? We do not know how to live or how to 
plan, except as we take the Word of God as our guide; if we 
follow truly, we shall be kept and led in the right way. In 
that Word we learn of Jesus Christ,—he who came to this 
wilderness world, and lived and died to show us how to live, 
—how to lovefand trust him. He said, “I am the way, the 
truth, and the life.” Following his word and example, we 
are as safe as the Israelites under the great sheltering cloud, 

Their Protection.—It was a defense against their enemies, 
‘By day it hid them from the sight of those who would pur- 
sue; by night its light kept them safe from wild animals and 
from enemies who feared to attack the people whose God 
came in fire by night and lighted the way. So God’s Word, 
like a signal light, shows us the danger of disobedience, the 
temptations which would lead us astray, the sure destruction 
in sin. ; 

Their Rest— Although the Lord did not let their garments 
or their shoes wear out in forty years, not until they could 
get new ones, don’t you think there were thousands of tired 
feet and weary eyes among the wanderers? ‘ Where the 
cloud abode, there the children of Israel pitched their tents.” 
No more travel for awhile. “ When the cloud tarried long,” 
they “journeyed not.” “ At the commandment of the Lord 
... they rested in their tents.” It was not a spoken word, but 
a command in the cloud which stood in their sight. They 
abode in their tents. Would it have been any use to worry 
about their future journey, when the Lord bade them rest? 
Were there any of them impatient to go on, who wanted to 
fret, and perhaps did fret and tease, because the days were 
long and still, and the promised land yet far away? Twice 
we are told, they “kept the charge of the Lord;” they re- 
membered what he had charged them to do. They had 
their priests and altars, their home-life with fathers, mothers, 
and children. They could do what God had bidden them, 
offer sacrifice and praise, and teach the word of the Lord as 
they sat down and as they rose up, in the house, or tent, and 
by the way. As a nation, they were obedient at this time; 
for “at the commandment of the Lord they rested in their 
tents, and at the commandment of the Lord they journeyed.” 
So we are taught to “ wait on the Lord, and keep his way,” 
to trust in his guiding care, only obeying and trying to do 
our part, while resting in his love. As surely as the cloud 
by day and the fire by night comforted the eyes of the Jews, 
so sure and plain is the promise that “all things work 
together for good to them that love God.” 

Their Safety—Suppose there had been some in the Jewish 
camp who would not look toward the pillar of cloud? Sup- 
pose one turned his back and refused to follow, would he 
not have perished in the wilderness? Are there any so fool- 
ish now, who refuse to see the Saviour our guide, who will 
not learn of peace and rest on earth and happiness in 
heaven? What did Jesus tell his disciples about the 
Comforter, who “shall teach you all things, and bring all 
things to your remembrance”? Like the pillar of tire, the 
Holy Spirit is our guide, a shining light upon the words of 
the Bible. Is not the path of light the only safe way? 

The Golden Text.—What is asked in that prayer? Has 
God sent light and truth into the world since the Psalmist 





prayed? Who is “the Light of the world”? How did he 
call himself “the truth”? Will you pray the last prayer of 
the golden text for yourself? Did you ever watch a child 
learning to walk, how the tottering steps are helped if the 
little hand is held by a stronger one? Pray that prayer, and 
to you will be fulfilled the promise: “The Lord thy God 
will hold thy right hand, saying unto thee, Fear not: I will 
help thee.” 
Louisville, Ky. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY SELAH MERRILL, D.D., LL.D. 


JOURNEYING IN THE DeseRtT.—The present lesson antici- 
pates events by describing the method of the Israelites’ 
progress during their desert life, so far as the divine signal of 
cloud and fire is concerned. They journeyed by day, and 
also by night, which, now, would be unusual. The length 
of time they remained in the different places of their encamp- 
ment varied greatly, as “two days,” or “a month,” or “a 
year.” During the forty years of their wanderings they 
made, so far as we know, fifty-four stations, of which the most 
famous are Sinai, Kadesh, Mount Hor, the Arnon, the moun- 
tains of Abarim, which embraced Nebo, and the plains of 
Moab, opposite Jericho. There are no means of knowing 
how far they traveled in a single day, although we know that 
they could not have gone beyond a certain distance, Fifteen 
miles a day would, at present, be a long journey for an Arab 
tribe to make. They have tents, lots of baggage, herds of 
camels, and, in some cases, large flocks of sheep and goats, 
and the process of moving is a very slow one. A journey of 
ten miles, er even of five, would be much more common than 
one of fifteen miles, The movement of the Hebrews was that 
of a large body under strict military discipline, to which the 
movement of the nomadic tribes which now roam at will in 
that desert can have little relation. The water supply regu- 
lates to a great degree the movements of Arab tribes, although 
they sometimes camp quite far away from such supplies, and 
bring what water they need a distance of one, two, or three 
miles, as the case may be. The amount of water they use is 
very small, for the idea of washing for cleanliness never enfers 
an Arab’s mind. Very seldom have I found Arabs massed 
in a body; generally they are broken up into small divisions, 
which are scattered over a large extent of territory. But, if 
they are about to move to any great distance, if danger of any 
kind is impending, or if they are preparing for war, they 
come into close quarters. It was only on one occasion that I 
saw several tribes (one large tribe and their “ friends”) col- 
lected when war was supposed to be imminent. There was a 
vast array of black tents, I suppose several thousand of them; 
and the dusky warriors in great numbers, all mounted, and 
carrying spears fourteen or sixteen feet long, looked quite 
formidable. Add to what I have described the immense 
flocks and herds that had been brought into closer quarters 
for safety, and the sight was a splendid one. The caravans 
that go to Mecca have a leader, and are under some sort of 
discipline; but it is “ Arab discipline,” which means that it 
is not very strict. The Mecca pilgrimage is a very trying 
one, and persons who are not strong not infrequently sacrifice 
their lives in it. This was true of both the father and mother 
of one of our consular guards in Jerusalem three years ago, 
and of others that I have known. It is a fair sample, how- 
ever, of all “journeying” in the desert; at best, it is lacking 
in comforts of any kind. That the Hebrews did not experi- 
ence the usual privations of “hunger,” “ worn-out clothing,” 
and “swollen feet” (Deut.2:7; 8:3, 4), was due to the 
special favor and care of God. Such a life is particularly 
hard for women. I never saw any old women in the desert, 
and, from what I learned, I know that they are short-lived, 
very few passing beyond what we call middleage. The people 
now in the desert belong, it is true, to a different race from the 
Hebrews, and the conditions of life in those regions have 
changed considerably since the period of the exodus, 

Andover, Mass. 


BY JACOB MAYER, PH.D. 


IsRAEL’S JOURNEYING THROUGH THE WILDERNESS.— 
There is something peculiar in the traveling of great bodies 
through the deserts in the East, which may serve in the most 
striking, and at the same time the most easy, manner to illus- 
trate the traveling of Israel through the desert of Sinai, as 
described in the portion of Scripture under consideration. 
The whole caravan is divided into several companies 
(camps of the tribes of Israel), headed by their officers 
(captains of the tribes—Num. 10), and distinguished from 
each other by the figure or number of the poles, on the 
top of which the lights are carried by which they travel: in 
the night (Num. 9: 15, 16). These poles are also carried by 
day,—of course not lighted; but by the figure and number of 
them, the pilgrims, or whoever the travelers are that form 
a large caravan, are directed to what company they belong 
(standards of the camps,—Num. 10: 14, etc.). The night is the 
chief time of traveling for these great multitudes, on account 
of the heat, though many a traveler, journeying in day-time, 
will occasionally meet with very refreshing breezes in the 
environs of Mount Sinai, The marches of the Israelites were 








(aie 
regulated by “the cloud abiding or being taken up” (Num 
9: 17, 21),—doubtless, according to the season, or the tempers. 
ture of the air, which God considered in giving that signal; 
and thus “at the commandment of the Lord the children of 
Israel journeyed” (v. 18); or, as the Siphri has it, whey 
Israel was to go onwards the pillar of cloud spread like g 
roof over the camp of the children of Judah, and did not 
move, even at the sound of the trumpet (Num. 10), until Moseg 
exclaimed: “Rise up, O Lord” (10: 35), in which moment 
“the standard of the camp of the children of Judah set for. 
ward (10:14). And when Israel’was to encamp, the cloud 
reassumed the shape of a pillar, or rather a cone, over the 
camp of the children of Judah, retaining this position unti] 
Moses exclaimed (10: 36): Rest, O Lord, among the ten 
thousands of thousands of Israel!” As to the cloud tarrying 
“upon the tabernacle many days” (v. 19, and the follow. 
ing verses), Nachmanides remarks, that, though the place of 
encampment possibly did not suit the people, and though 
they may have been anxious to leave it, still they cheerfully 
submitted to the will of God, keeping his charge, and jour. 
neyed not (v.19). And so on the other hand, when “the 
cloud was only a short time upon the tabernacle” they would 
not mind the trouble of pitching tents, unloading beasts, etc, 
nor their fatigue and want of rest and recuperation, but will. 
ingly follow the pillar of cloud as indicative of the will of 
God, who had “sent Moses his servant, and Aaron whom he 
had chosen” (Psa. 105 : 26). 

Phiiadelphia. 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE, 


Why is the fourth book of the Bible called Numbers? 
(Num. 1: 1-3; 26 : 63-65.) By whom were the heads of the 
tribes selected? (Num. 1: 5, 17.) How many were numbered 
in the wilderness of Sinai? (Num. 1: 46.) What tribe was 
not included? (Num. 1: 49-51.) Give briefly the position of 
each tribe in the encampment. Give the position and charge 
of each family of the Levites. What did the Levites num- 
ber at the first census? What did all Israel number at the 
second census? (Num. 26 : 51, 57, 62.) What interval of time 
had elapsed between the two numberings? With what record 
does the Book of Exodus close? (Exod. 40:17, 34-38.) Briefly 
describe the dedication of the tabernacle (Num. 7). Briefly 
describe the installation of the Levites (Num. 8). On what 
day was the tabernacle reared? (Exod.40:17.) What feast 
immediately followed its dedication? (Num. 9: 1-5.) 

How were the Israelites guided in the various stages of 
their journey? (vs.15-17.) How does God guide his children 
in their spiritual pilgrimage? (Psa. 43:3.) Is it, or is it not, 
possible to make progress in the way while the study of the 
Word is neglected? (Psa. 119: 104, 105.) Is faithful atten- 
dance upon the preaching and teaching of the Word sufiicient, 
or is individual searching of Scripture necessary? (Acts 17: 
11.) How long did the children of Israel delay when the 
sign for the march was given? (vs. 18-23.) How can the 
child of God know in what place the Lord would have him 
at any time? Is it right to change our place of abode with- 
out consulting the Lord regarding it? If we ask his guid- 
ance, how will he make the way plain? To what extent is 
it safe to interpret circumstances as indications of God’s 
will? How did the early disciples know their field of labor? 
(Matt. 10 : 23; Acts 8: 4,14.) How did they know when to 
extend their labors into Gentile fields? (Acts 10: 19, 20; 16: 
9.) What life-purpose must possess a man in order that he 
may rightly interpret circumstances related to himself? 

Philadelphia. 


BY EUGENE TAPPAN. 


Teachers’ Questions.—1. In which book of the Bible is this 
lesson? 2. How did this book get its name? 3. How many 
Israelites were able to go forth to war? 4. Where is this 
census found? 5. Tell how the tribes were encamped around 
the tabernacle. 6. Where is the order of encampment found? 
7. What holy furniture was carried by hand in journeying? 
8. What use did Levites make of wagons in journeying? 9. 
On what day, month, and year, did the people leave Sinai? 
10. Which camp first set forward in journeying? 11, Which 
camp, in journeying, brought up the rear? 12. How did the 
silver trumpets direct the movements? 13, Where was the 
cloud when at rest? 14. How did the cloud appear by day, 
and how by night? 15. Explain the words “the tabernacle, 
namely, the tent.” 16. Read seyen statements in the lesson 
about resting. 17. Read seven statements in the lesson about 
journeying. 18. What fact is thus emphasized? 19. What 
statements show that the people rested or journeyed with the 
cloud? 20. What statements show that they rested or jour- 
neyed, according to the commandment? 21. What connection 
have cloud and commandment? 22. Why is mention made 
of two days, a month, a year? 23. Of what advantage was 4% 
change of encampment? 24. In what sense was the command- 
ment “by the hand” of Moses? 25. When was Moses accu* 
tomed to say, “Rise up, Lord”? 26. When was Moses accus- 
tomed to say, “Return,O Lord”? 27. How is Providence 4 
guiding pillar to me? 

Superintendent's Questions.—1. What happened when the 
tabernacle was reared up? 2 What happened to the cloud 
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tnight? 3. What happened when the cloud was taken up? 
i What happened when the cloud tarried? 5. How long did 
the people rest in their tents? 6. What short time did the 
Joug sometimes remain? 7. What long time did the cloud 
comatlmnes remain? 8. What shall we do when God leads 


the way? 
Boston, Mass. 


BLACKBOARD HINTS. 








THEY FOLLOWED THE LORD. 


LIFTED JOURNEYED 
WHEN SETTLED senagz, BNCAMPED 
men’ BBODE ABODE 


es 


“My soul, wait thou only upon God; for my 
expectation is from him.” 








HOW KNOW WE THE WAY? 


TMEN **: 
NoW God... hath. 


I AM THE WAY. 





+ guided s them in the wilderness 
ke a flock. 


ken unto us by 
his Son. 

















HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS, 


“Guide me, O thou great Jehovah.” 
“He leadeth me.” 

“Follow the paths of Jesus.” . 

“In all my Lord’s appointed ways.” | 
“Tn duties and in sufferings too.” | 
* Jesus, I my cross have taken.” 

* All the way my Saviour leads me.” 
“Over Jordan! over Jordan!” 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. | 


er 


{In view of the fact that the reception of a complimentary 
copy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editor or publisher 
receiving it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages of his 
periodical, the proprietors of The Sunday School Times have 
decided to decline to receive # copy of any book, from its auth 
or publisher, with a view to its notice in these pages. From 
among the many new books issuing from the press, such, and 
such only, are selected, for notice in this depattment, as are, in 
the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of the 
readers of The Sunday School Times, Books that are desired 
for such notice are purchased through the ordinary trade chan- 
nels, Announcements of new books, either by circular or by 
personal letter, are, however, always welcomed by the Editor.] 





RECENT FICTION* 


The race—possibly the scramble—for success in the 
field of fiction is specially keen in the summer months, 
when novei succeeds novel with somewhat bewildering 
rapidity. One picks up a daily newspaper, and finds 
advertised, side by side, The Reverberator, the very latest 
book of the realist Mr. Henry James, and With the 
Immortals, the newest taleof the romanticist, Mr. Marion 
Crawford. But the sound of the fame of most of the 
fresh candidates does not reverberate long, and one would 
be over-confident to claim that a single novel of the past 
decade will take its place with the immortals of literature. 

It is perhaps more convenient to note tendencies in 
recent fiction, than to specify many of the individual 
books, The desire to get a little fame or money, in story- 
telling, is so great, that the contemporary novelists watch 
carefully the changing tides: of popular favor. “ Real- 
ism,” now ebbing, has been followed by a rising flood of 
humanism, or even sensationalism. Mr. Julian Haw- 
thorne, working with Inspector Byrnes of the New York 
police, turns out rapidly four or five stories of metro- 
politan crime and punishment, exact in local pictures, 
but assuredly neither highly artistic nor wholly agreeable. 
Meantime he finds opportunity to write an original nov- 
elette in the leisure moments of his business-like career 
of detective-authorship,—such as A Dream and a For- 
getting, Miss Amélie Rives, richer in thought than in 


—e_«~«, 

*A Stra’ Menusoript Found in a Copper C ylinger, Tilustrated 
by Gitbert ¢ aul. 8X5 onan, cloth, pp. vil, New York : Har- 
ber and Brothers. Price, $ 
-, The King of Folly toad ‘and Ober People. By Sarah Orn 
ayes. mich inne, cloth, Pp. ¥, 389 Bowon : Houghton, Mit 


pte. Fie sal Pastoral of Arcadian Louisiana. By George 


experience, and in words than in thought, arouses a 
temporary but intense interest in a lurid and extravagant 
argument against second marriages, in which her purpose 
is highly moral, almost religious; but her execution 
somewhat unwholesome. In England, the while, Mr. 
Rider Haggard, and Mr, Stevenson, return to all the 
machinery of a G. P. R. James or a Wilkie Collins. 
They are at one in their delight in the impossible, or in 
“the dynamiter;” but they differ in that Mr. Haggard 
falls into occasional difficulties with his grammar, while 
Mr. Stevenson is ranked by his admirers as a master of 
style. 
The unusual and the picturesque, the imaginative and 
the curious, are always near one another, and both are 
perennial, from the days of the Arabian Nights to those 
of Hawthorne and Poe. The last-named writer would 
have enjoyed, and might easily have invented, some of 
the situations in A Strange Manuscript Found in a 
Copper Cylinder—a story published anonymously, but 
understood to be from the clever pen of the late James 
DeMille, author of the Dodge Club, The quaint and 
the queer predominate in its pages, which make up an 
extravaganza rather than a proper romance. ‘ Grown- 
up” readers, as well as children, like to turn occasionally 
to unheard-of lands and preposterous birds; to fields 
where snarks are hunted and abodes where Aladdin’s 
lamp gives the dim light that is needed. After all, there 
is about as much truth in such unambitious sketches as 
this as in the “realistic” novels that pretend to describe 
life, while quietly omitting most that makes life real. 
Better, however, than mere romanticism or crude 
fancy, on the one hand, or tame, colorless chronicles of 
small-beer on the other, are such vital pictures of actual 
America, in its various: sections, as are painted from 
time to time by Miss Jewett, Miss Phelps, or Mrs. Cooke, 
of the North, or “Charles Egbert Craddock” and Mr. 
Cable of the South, These writers watch keenly and 
describe accurately, and they know that costume and 
dialect are but the coverings of the heart, and that the 
“environment” is the background of human love and 
sin, temptation and triumph, Miss Jewett’s latest col- 
lection, The King of Folly Island, and Other People, is 
made up, like its numerous predecessors from the same 
pen, of gentle, but pleasant and well-finished, sketches of 
New England life in those characteristic classes upon 
which the average reputation of the region rests, Thou- 
sands have seen and respected the nobility of the women 
and men portrayed in such tales as Miss Tempy’s 
Watchers, or have hoped that their lives might be made 
a little less hard and angular; but few have so well and 
yet so simply—so well because so simply—written in 
words the nature of ‘the heart of New England.” Miss 
Jewett, like nineteen-twentieths of her fellow-novelists, 
writes too much, but at least she seldom falls below a 
decent level of literary attainment and of ethical insight. 
From Maine to Louisiana stretches our great hetero- 
geneous but homogeneous land, of many scenes and 
races, yet never so harmonious as to-day, or so steadily 
moving toward the assimilation of dissimilar elements in 
one upward-striving nation. That which, with righteous 
purpose and artistic touch, Miss Jewett accomplishes for 
one picturesque state, Mr. Cable successfully undertakes 
for another. Maine and Louisiana, whatever their vast 
differences, are alike in having remarkable possibilities 
as literary themes, which these alert and sympathetic 
writers are not slow to see. Mr. Cable’s last book, 
Bonaventure: A Prose Pastoral of Acadian Louisiana, 
depends for its chief success upon this aptitude, on the 
author’s part, for keen observation and vivid portrayal. 
He has no great powers in the invention or elaboration 
of plots, and he occasionally falls into the weak senti- 
mentalism of the school of Miss Warner and The Wide, 
Wide World; but, on the other hand, he has an admir- 
able power of delineation of character. We see, and 
hear, and think of, his men and women, and their far-off 
homes, as though they were real and near; and herein 
lies the success of which the character-novelist may weil 
be most proud. Toa minute fidelity of which the coldest 
“ realist ’—had he the feelings of ordinary humanity— 
might be tempted to be envious, Mr. Cable adds a con- 
stant perception of the springs of action and the meaning 
of existence; while not often does he confuse the func- 
tions of thé moralist with those of the artist. He has 
made distinctly valuable additions to our American 
library of imaginative literature. 








W. Cable, 7 <6 ates, cloth vi, 314, New York: Charles 
Scribner's 80 Es “Bace, $1.25, > 





after his death. An English translation was subse- 

quently made, and a republication of this now appears 

with the imprint of Funk and Wagnalls, and with the 

title of Still Hours. The brief, pithy remarks have been 

ranged under twelve leading divisions, each again sub- 

divided, so that about one hundred topics are given in 

the table of contents. The range of thought is very 

wide, and few of the pages are without some suggestive 

statements or confessions. But aside from the discon- 

nected character of the matter, the English reader finds 

in many places an atmosphere so distinctively German 

that, unless he be familiar with the Germany of twenty- 

five years ago, he will fail to understand the bearing of 
Rothe’s remarks, or to appreciate their wisdom. 8till, 

much of the volume belongs to the entire thinking world, 

and can be read with profit by those who need the 
stimulus of a master mind. Occasionally a saying is not 

only epigrammatic, but sparkles with a certain kind of 
humor. Most of the remarks have to do with the pro- 
founder questions to which Dr. Rothe devoted his life, 
His point of view is that of a believer in Christ, but an 
unbeliever in ecclesiasticism; which latter means in Ger- 
many something altogether different from what it means 
in America, Much of his sharp criticism arises from a 
proper abhorrence of the results of the attempt to con- 
trol Christianity by police regulation. Indeed, as might 
be expected, the volume is more critical than construc+ 
tive in its tone. The author criticises himself with a 
charming natveté, and these self-revelations are doubtless 
of great interest to those who knew and admired the 
man. In topics relating to art, politics, and social life, 
there is that curious blending of learning and childish 
ness Which seemed to characterize the German professor 
of the last generation. Hence, one who would appre- 
ciate the greatness of this remarkable man should first 
read one of his greater works; then he will find more 
profit in taking up this volume with its fragments of great 
thoughts. (The Foreign Biblical Library, edited by 
Rev. W. Robertson Nicoll, M.A. (8 5} inches, pp. 452, 
New York: Funk and Wagnalls. Price, $2.00.) 


The dark and threatening times of Louis XIV. were 
fruitful in incidents of which story-tellers have made 
frequent use. The condition of the peasantry in Southern 
France, oppressed by unjust taxation; the consequent 
multiplicity of poachers and smugglers; the isolated 
state and often arrogant conduct of the nobles, are vividly 
pictured in A Little Step- Daughter, by the author of The 
Atelier du Lys. In some respects, this story resembles 
Miss Martineau’s Peasant and Prince. The little step- 
daughter is stolen by a band of smugglers when she is 
eight years old, and her life is saved by the interposition 
of the leader of the band, who entrusts her to the care of 
his mother, Jano Mario, the keeper of a magnanerie in 
the Camargue. When Clémence is at length found by 
her good step-mother Jeanne, she is able to reward the 
good Jano by securing a pardon for her son Gaspard, 
who is condemned to death for certain acts of his outlaw 
life. The story is of even mecit, and holds the reader's 
attention throughout. (7$5 inches, cloth, illustrated, 
pp. 265. London: National Society’s Depository; New 
York: Thomas Whittaker. Price, $1.05, net.) 


The heroine of a pleasant story, by Esmé Stuart, is a 
little Italian girl, Natalia, whom Mrs. Chemmo, a volu- 
ble, kind-hearted ex-housekeeper in “ families of quality,” 
buys of a miserable organ-grinder, who has stolen the 
child. The title of the book, For Half a Crown, indicates 
the price paid for the neglected baby-girl, who, under the 
systematic training of the good housekeeper, soon becomes 
a valued helper and a loving daughter. The central idea 
of the book is that generous actions bring their own 
reward. Natalia and the crippled boy Arthur, who after- 
wards finds shelter in the same quiet home, become use- 
ful and honored young people, and gratefully care for 
their benefactress in her old age. (7$><65 inches, cloth, 
illustrated, pp. 251. London: National Society’s Deposi- 
tory; New York: Thomas Whittaker. Price, 90 cents, net.) 


Rishop Hurst, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, has 
prepared a Short History of the Early Church. It covers 
the period from A. D. 30 to 750, and will prove a useful 
little book for laymen. The style is often epigrammatic, 
and the grouping of matter quite artistic, The chrono- 
logical order is not always preserved, the method being 
rather rubrical and geographical. Occasionally an 


Among the foremost theologians in Germany during | inadvertent discrepancy appears, and the illustrations 
the last generation was Richard Rothe. Besides his great | are not of a very high order; but the maps will be help- 
published works, he left a number of note-books, contain- | ful. 
ing his reflections on various topics usually connected | anew the information with which the pages are packed, 
with the books he had been reading. These remarks | (7<4} inches, pp. viii, 184. New York: Harper and 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1888. 


EN es civide cobisidbd docbédeussvecsndesksdeduviveys sexitvess August 21-23 
New Brunswick, provincial ..........cs00ssseee ceseeeees September 4-6 
Tennessee, state, at Nashville.............ss000seseee September 18-20 
Pennsylvania, state, at Altoona...........sc00seeeee September 25-27 
Ontario, provincial, at Kingston............008ssseseees October 16-18 
Vermont, state, at Woodstock.......... sosssecee seseseees October 16-18 
Connecticut, biennial, state, at Willimantic............. November 
New Hampshire, state, at Dover..........00sscessesssesevees November 





A WEEK-DAY BIBLE SCHOOL FOR 
THE PEOPLE. 
BY THE REV, EDWIN H. BRONSON, 


The King’s Household of Bible Readers, an inter- 
national correspondence school for the daily reading of 
the Holy Scriptures, for prayer, and for Christian useful- 
ness, is, in many respects, an assured success. On the 
first day of October, 1888, it will enter its fourth year. 
During this time it has, by actual experiment, proved 
that the constructive method of Bible study can be, and 
has been, highly serviceable to thousands of earnest 
overs of God’s Word, who are too busy to pursue with 
profit any less systematic plan of Bible reading and study. 
It has during these three years found its way over three 
continents, so that its representatives are to be found few 
in number, perhaps, but none the less appreciative on 
that account, throughout the United States and Canada, 
in Europe, Asia, Africa, and the Islands of the Sea. 

' We recognize the fact that the demand of our day in 
every department of Christian work, as well as for the 
salvation of men, is a comprehensive knowledge of “ the 
Book.” Thankful that any should care to know about 
the Bible, or to read portions of the Bible, or to hear 
preaching or teaching from the Bible, every year serves 
to convince us that the thing to be desired is to know 
the Bible, know it in its fullness, and from a knowledge 
of what it is and what it contains, “to give a reason for 
the hope that is within us,’ and earnestly contend for 
the faith once delivered to the saints. That we ought 
thus to know our Bibles, every Christian man admits; 
that all successful Christian teaching depends upon such 
a knowledge, all will allow; but upon how to reach so 
desirable an end, even good people are not quite agreed. 
There are certain elements of the problem in which all 
may unite. The method by which the result we seek is 
to be obtained, must be simple, including much in little; 
it must be comprehensive; it must be practicable, and 
so adapted to the busy people of to-day. All this we 
could show to be true by simple quotations from a vast 
volume of correspondence on our file, concerning the 
practical working of the King’s Household of Bible 
Readers. If experience and actual demonstration in a 
matter of this kind is better than theory, then we are to 
be congratulated upon the result of the years. 

There are three distinct features of the Correspondence 
School to which we call the attention of every reader of 
this paper: 

1. The King’s Household is a school of Bible readers. 

2. The King’s Household is a union for prayer. 

8. The King’s Household is a band of consecrated men 
and women anxious to secure, not only for themselves, 
but also for others with whom they have influence, the 
benefits of Bible knowledge and the blessings flowing 
from answered prayer. 

1, The School.—This begins in October of each year, 
and runs through the year. It is conducted by a system 
of correspondence. Any one, no matter who, no matter 
where, may unite with it at any time by sending name 
and address, and being enrolled. To each person a num- 
ber is given ; and a quarterly slip-book, which is a calen- 
dar containing the required reading, is at oncesent. All 
that is necessary for each person receiving the quarterly 
is that heshould carefully observe the rules of the school, 
which are few and simple, and plainly stated on every 
quarterly ; and that, beginning with the day the calendar 
is received, he should follow the calendar closely. He 
thus reads a portion of Scripture every day in the week, 
excepting Sunday, which, with his own note-making (the 
calendar is also a note-book), will require from ten to 
fifteen minutes. No advance is provided for Sunday or 
the thirteenth week of each quarter, these being left 
wholly to the making of personal notes on Scripture 
already read, or reading what for any cause has been 
omitted during the week or the quarter. The course 
covers four years, and includes every word of the Bible, 
and in the following order: The historical books, which 
are read during the first year; the poetical books and 
poetical fragments, during the second; the prophetical 





books, during the third; and the epistolary or doctrinal 
section, during the fourth. The expense is at the rate of 
one cent a week. It is quite desirable that this be paid 
in advance, at least for one quarter, as in so doing the 
general interest is promoted. It will only be necessary 
to follow the calendar, and trust the management in the 
several details of routine work. Where persons are 
wholly unable to meet the small expense, if they will 
kindly state the fact and their desire to follow the course, 
all expense will be remitted,—the design of this school 
being to promote Bible study by daily contact with the 
Christian’s text-book. 

A new class in this Bible school for the people will 
begin its work in October. Thousands of persons who 
read this article will find this question rising in their 
minds, “ Ought I to take advantage of thie opportunity 
to secure a more comprehensive knowledge of my Bible, 
by uniting with the King’s Household of Bible Readers?” 
This article is designed to be a general invitation to all 
to doso. But before so doing there is one thing which 
every person should clearly settle in his mind: Bible 
reading and study requires an effort of the will; and no 
plan, however perfect, can ever make a Bible scholar, 
without a co-operation of the will. It will cost an effort, 
and each should decide the question, “Am I willing to 
make the effort to secure this end?” The plan proposed 
is only designed to secure to one thus willing, the best 
results for the smallest efforts, the best return for the 
smallest expense of time and money. Our pulpit and 
religious press resound with exhortations to Bible read- 
ing. They tell of the advantages and necessity of Bible 
knowledge. They eulogize the Bible and exhort all to 
secure an understanding of its precious pages. The 
King’s Household movement is simply an answer to a 
question of paramount importance, “How this may be 
done in the shortest, most systematic, and, therefore, the 
best way.” 

2. The King’s Household is a union for the purpose of 
prayer daily, for and with each other, and for the exten- 
sion of Bible knowledge and Bible piety throughout the 
world. We quote from the slip-book : 


Since the organization of the Household in October, 1885, it 
has been a tacit understanding that one of the objects for which 
its members were associated was to pray for and with each other. 
Since that date the numbers of the Household have steadily 
increased, until upward of twelve thousand have been enrolled 
among its members. These are of all ages, classes, and from 
every rank in society; and there has come to be a rich blessing 
in the mere fact of membership in the Household, to say noth- 
ing of the transcendent advantages of daily and systematic con- 
tact with God’s precious Word. Prominent among our.members 
are the missionaries in foreign lands; and it is at the suggestion 
of one of them, now in this country, that we call especial atten- 
tion to this feature of our work. No one can ever fully estimate 
the untold blessedness which flows from prayer. To feel that 
you belong to a company of daily Bible searchers, numbering 
up into the thousands, and that for you prayers go up from 
those thousands eyery day in the year, is to get a fresh anoint- 
ing for Christian service and sacrifice, and an inspiration for 
work quite unknown before. To make this still more promi- 
nent, we now wish every member of our Household to devote 
at least two minutes of each week-day and five minutes of every 
Sunday to earnest prayer, (1) for every other member of the 
Household, found now in so many parts of all lands and the 
islands of the sea; and (2) for the power of the Holy Spirit to 
light up those particular portions of the inspired Word to which 
the attention of the Household is called. We would recommend 
for this purpose the first moments of each day, as soon after 
waking as possible. Fragments of time thus employed will 
give more than an equivalent to one and one-half working days 
every year, spent in direct communication with the throne of 
grace for the increase of Bible piety. We are hardly making 
the most of our opportunity, or living up to our advantages, if 
we are not constantly looking for a mighty revival to follow 
efforts put forth to bring the masses of God’s people into daily 
and vital contact with the Word of Life. The thought of the 
thousands of our King’s Household of Bible Readers in a 
daily concert of prayer for a genuine revival of Bible piety in 
the home, the church, the country, and the world, is one calcu- 
lated to make the angels rejoice, and bring unnumbered bless- 


ings upon the praying thousands of the King’s Household of 
Bible readers. 


8. The King’s Household is a missionary enterprise.— 
Every one who has possessed himself of the precious 
truths of the Bible desires to share his blessings with 
some one else, This is the characteristic of every true 
Christian. The King’s Household aims to put into 
practical operation this intense longing of every true 
child of God. The Word of God and prayer are mighty 
levers for the work to which we have been called. Nor 
can we fail to mark the providence of God in the wide 
distribution of our membership. While less than twelve 
thousand have been enrolled, a very large section of the 
world has its representative in the Household. This is 
not our doings, but it is suggestive of the fact that about 
these Bible readers as a centre, vast circles may be 











gathered, of people yet to know the Book in its constryp. 
tive beauty, and to feel the benefits and blessings of 
mutual and continued supplication at the throne of grace. 

Address, enclosing stamp for reply, Rev. Edwin 9, 
Bronson, General Secretary, 5314 Vine Street, Philadel. 
phia, Pa. 








FROM OUR NEIGHBORS. 
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NEW TESTAMENT STUDY. 


[Editorial in The Jewish Messenger.] 


We have more than once alluded to the achievements 
of Christian scholars in Hebrew literature, which seem 
within recent decades to have reached a point that merits 
the most grateful recognition. England, Germany, Italy, 
France, and America furnish conspicuous examples of 
the zeal and erudition of men who dispute with Jewish 
scholars on their own ground. In philosophic grasp and 
systematic arrangement, the superiority of many is ad. 
mitted. Certainly we have no Jewish writer to compare 
with Schiirer, for instance, and no single exegetist of 
Dillman’s calibre. No Hebrew has popularized Talmud 
and Midrash like Wiinsche. We have only one historian, 
Graetz, to set against half a‘dozen and more non-Jewish 
historians, from Ewald to Kittel. Stanley’s “ History of 
the Jewish Church ” is still without its compeer in Eng- 
lish, Who has surpassed Delitzsch as historian of 
Jewish poetry? What American Jew can be named 
side by side with Harper? 

This vigorous and scientific study of Hebrew and 
Jewish sources by non-Jewish scholars, should surely be 
an incentive to Israelites. We do not now refer to the 
need of renewed zeal for Jewish studies among us, and 
the acquisition of a broader and exacter scholarship. 
The danger from superficiality and ignorance is well 
recognized, and will be guarded against. The continuity 
of Jewish learning is likely to be maintained, even under 
the changed conditions of the times. It is true, Zunz, 
Geiger, Frankel have passed away, but there are younger 
men who are making their mark, and who will become 
giants in their turn. The example of Christian scholars 
who have done so much towards raising to a science the 
study of Bible and Jewish history, should spur on Jewish 
scholars to a closer investigation of the New Testament 
and Christian sources. If it is now regarded as narrow 
and unscientific for a Christian to write on the Old Testa- 
ment without a thorough knowledge of Hebrew, it should 
be deemed no less narrow and unscientific for the Jewish 
scholar to be ignorant of the New Testament, its history 
and interpretation. 

The time is opportune for fresh work in this field. A 
broad and lucid history of the leaf between the testaments 
—the later centuries of Judea, and the first centuries of 
the Christian Church—is yet to be written. Why is not 
the Jew fitted for the task? Is it a crime, forsooth, for 
him to trace the growth of Christianity? Is it heresy 
for him to lay bare the gospel narrative, whose every 
chapter shows unconscious Jewish influence? He is on 
familiar ground. He meets not only talmudic and 
midrashic parallels in saying and parable, but he is 
struck by the home atmosphere, so to speak, when he 
compares cotemporary rabbinical sources. He is among 
Hebrews. 

To-day, the synagogue does not proscribe-New Testa- 
ment research, Times and leaders have changed since 
Moses Mendelssohn was obliged to conceal a New Testa- 
ment, Fleischer, the orientalist, who recently died, was 
so well versed in the Koran that Mohammedan scholars 
would consulthim. Letthe Jew add to this international 
and interconfessional amity. We want no narrow and 
one-sided students among us. We cannot, we dare not, 
ignore the vast amount of knowledge, the treasures of 
criticism and research, which are contained in the study 
of other Bibles than ours. - We are living in an age when 
to treat the New Testament with contemptuous silence 
is almost an affront to our non-Jewish neighbors. It is 
as much part and parcel of Jewish seminary instruction 
as Oriental philology. There fis nothing to fear from 
truth, but everything to dread from ignorance. 

There is always a crisis in religious thought, when the 
people are taught by their environment a broader educa- 
tion than their religious leaders seem willing to recognize 
as demanded by thetimes. The fatal policy of exclusive- 
ness, the voluntary, mental, and intellectual ghetto, has 
done harm enough. It has nourished, too often, a foolish 
and futile pride, a national self-conceit that has paralyzed 
genuine progress, and numbed spiritual growth. We 
claim that Judaism is liberalism; let us show it by doing 
our share towards the study and elucidation of New 
Testament problems. Perhaps the well-equipped Jewish 
student can prove useful in this direction, 
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BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times és given each week, The 
yeguid® edition this week ds 128,000 copies, 
exclusive of @ large number of copies used as 
samples. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing vate i $1 00 per line, with discounts of 
from 5 per cent, on two insertions, 40 50 per cent 
on an advertisement running a year, An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
oj svace (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, or @ uniform amount of space, 
ueekly, for a shorter period, the whole to amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, 80 far as tt will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher’s idea of the general make-up of 
the advertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned on an appearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates, 


B. F. Johnson & Co., Co., Pubs,, of Richmond, 
Va., have an advertisement in another col- 
umn that may interest you. Read it, 


For mental depression use Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate. Dr, L, C. 8. Turner, Colfax, Ia., 
says: “Iam very much pleased with it in 
mental depression from gastric troubles,” 


« or, Factsthatare 
not fictionsin the 
life ofan unknown, Vigorously written and quaintly 


illustrated papers, infused with a somewhat rough but 
origins humor that seryes to emphasize the writer's 
n thought, The loftiest sentiments are illustrated 








with epigram, satire, 4adventure, ina style 0B origi- 
nal & picturesque, 12mo, cloth, Par) YANO BODY 
1.25. Send Reotrodiar © 


ag a Pos 
FUN AGNALLS, 18 and 16 Astor NOG N.Y. 


SCHOOL NEW OR WORN 





ot cortont porns Cmte pare’ Send lc. stamp 
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an wigaring i 
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sys TEACHERS use the Eidmeteetor ot 
Sunday-school lessons. Earnest itual, prac- 

tical. Subscribers represent 40 pat aeet denothina- 

tions. sled anaeh notes, central thoughts, practical 

Bible reading, what can Ido? 

primary teachings, plans young peo: lolereetin 6e. 

lis, M anne 





Copy: 60e. ayear. RROW, 
END 10 cents for our Art Catal logue 
TI an 








the set of dd called CHR 
and a list of 10,000 otographs of works of art and 
sorelgn, neoe publ ~ 3 by souLs PHO 
ashin: Boston. 
Mention The Sunday School Ti mies. eden 


KINDERGARTENS = ts | 





ew 20¢. 
lessons. 
ALICE B.STOCKHA 


peut mh a cree Se to a ENTS 


&CO.,C cago,Iil. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 


Publishers, 13 Astor Place, New York. 
IF YOU One POOR 


ou can afford to buy one ur en Sunday-sch 
Tibraries of 80 books hoc wie. or 50. Send for circular. 
GOODENOUGH & WoGLoM, Wasson Street, N, Y. 


FITS ane BOOK! SAMPLES FREE!! 
The ADJUST A BE HOOR Coan tor school and 


lib bray, books, Nea self-sealing. Address, 
VAN EVER 6 Nassau St. N. ¥. 


4 The lar cay ine world. othe 
400, 000 Fitin. ip, cm msokeeper Ba Baus 


ple ple coples/rea “Ct CURTIS PUB, 


wea No. THE PANSY 1.00 a year. 
“ Pansy’s” own magazine for boys’ and girls’ Sun- 
day and k-da; qi 
y @ yok for roeding. eee ¥ erated, 


SYSTEMATIC GIVING.—4, ‘smple 
thing in connection with the Envelope § 

for a 2c. -stamp, ae mareand say for whe Senomimition bog 
MacCaxt1 treet, Philadelphia Pa. 
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A te ms Garden. and home wee ly in “i 
Erie esiree deat aot 
Cants. 34 Park Row, New Y¥ eites 


““OXFORD”’ 


Teachers’ Bibles. 
L T. NELSON & SONS, 33 East 17th St., N.Y. 


THE BLACKBOARD. 


Price, 50 
at cents one 15 nOND Nae arter, 
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‘SONG A 4 now pinging ;echoo! and conve: convention 
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pA A nde and Jobs Meru erson. New words 
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FOR TEACHERS. 





looking over the book, t 
remit the 


say : 
‘Teaching and Teachers” 


From the Rev. WARREN RANDOLPH, D.D., Secretary 
of the International Lesson Committee. 


mf a choicer book on the teacher's work has been 
issued, I have not seen it. Teachers in general, and 
the: Su nday-school world in particular, ought to thank 
you for the invaluable service you have rendered." 


From the Rey, JAMES A. WorRDEN, D.D., Sunday- 
school Secretary of the Presbyterian Church. 


my regard Teaching and Teachers ag the most sys- 
tematic, philosophic, and practical exhibition of ype 
theory and methods of Runtay echoo teaching wh 
ne ever appeared, My wonder is that Dr. ae 

has been successful in Boing the ions a name 
in writing the most complete volume on Sund 
school work in a style devoid of technical terms, and 
easily understood, live and attractive to ordinary 
teachers and readers.” 


From the Rev. F. N. PELoUBET, D.D. 
“The book is exactly one whic’ J need and I feel 


sure that it will meet the wants reat many teach- 
ers. There are very few whom it Lay not make bet- 
ter teachers. It grows upon me that it is the right 


book, at the right time, and most Saati adapted 


Any subscriber to The Sunday School Times can have a 
copy of Dr. Trumbull’s book “Teaching and Teachers” 
him for examination, the publisher 

ts subscri 
rice ($1.00), or return it, paying the cost of return 
postage, which is fourteen cents. 
n accordance with your offer, please send me a copy of 
for examination, 





to help our teachers do better work.” 


sent to 
Paying the postage. After 
er may either retain it and 


In writing, you may simply 


From the Rev. J, L, Hurwevt, D.D, 


“T fully believe that this is by far the best work on 
Sunday-school teaching which has yet appeared, and 
therefore the most desirable for Sunday-school teach- 
ers. It is philosophical and systematic in its plans 
one i pripoiples yet withal so intorenteng In in atyle, and 

80 apt | ts ilfustrations, as to be able to compel a 
eading from every one who begins it,” 


¥rom the Rev, A. F, SCHAUFFLER, D.D, 


*T am delighted with it. It is clear, crisp, Practical, 
and much Improved by the marginal notes, shall 
able to make good use of it, 1am sure, It deserves a 
very wide circyulatien, Every teacher should buy or 
borrow it for the sake of the chapter on Reviews.’ 


m F, G. ENSIGN, Missionary Superintendent ~~ 
“the North-west, of the Américan Sunday-school 
nion, 


“Tt isa book that is food, and teachers who read it 
carefully will grow. We @ prize it for the rich mine of 
pepationt wisdom 2 contains; for the clear and forcible 


way in, Ria, it i resented ; and because it y = 
4 ea teachers who need just s 
elp.” 





One copy of the book mailed, . . 


Five or more copies to one address (each), .60 
Express charges prepaid. 


$1.00 





- Address, 
P. O, Box 1550. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Royal Vocal Follo. :(<isc%), Ashce Songety tre 





most eminent composers. | 4 es sheet music size 


£0. F. Root. A 
Glorious C $6. jy Collection © of New Temp- 
erance Songs.” This book is endorsed by the lead- 
ing tem rence organizations of the country 


TO: Songs rthe Young People’s Mooting. “s Age.) 


Rev. C, H, Ov Contains a fine selective 
of new and old hymns and tunes for use in Chris. 
a Endeavor Societies Young People’s 


Royal yal Praise, Cem) Bad 2a best Meuniay School 
Book, Contains a short course in the ele- 

— (8b t SANK 

Gospel liymns lo. 6. shah sand “eran 


Bins. This is the book now being used by Mr, 
L. Moody in his meetings. 


#,% Any of the above sent by mail on 
receipt of specified price. 
PUBLISHED BY 


The JOHN CHURCH 6O.,Cincinnatt,0, 


And 19 East 16th St., New York City. 





“Zhe Newest Church Hymn/ 
Book, and the Best. 


ae (Kristian Uelom, 





For returnable sample copies, address the publishers, 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 
111 & 113 William St., New York. 


“Lord, Dismiss Us With," etc, 15 cents. 
In God Is My Glory. 15 cents. 
“Teach Me to Live.” 15 cents, 
“Lead Us, Heavenly rehen 10 cents. 


Four new hymns and 
ALBERT bY, Borst. Published and’ and for rd 4 
BONER & CO., No. 1102 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Copies mailed, postpaid, upon receipt of price named. 


SONGS OF. REJOICING Fes gore, 


otk cant, 
Ber doe doren, 1 net ‘rep on 
Roce tte Cincinnati, O. 


SEND TO OLIVER DITSON & C0, 


pean N, for list and description of SABBATH 
and all other SACRED SONG BOOKS, 
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Sweney & Kirkpatrick’s new 
Song Book is delighting thou- 
sands at all the large assem- 
blies. Over 100 new pieces! 
The finest ever sung. 192 
pages. 


$3.60 per Dozen; Sample Copy, Mailed, 35c. 
1018 Arch Street, 


JOHN J. HOOD, Petccccpme es. 


Our New S. S. Music Book 


Happy Greetings 


IS NOW READY. 


This book is purely a Sunday-school book, and is 
cmp sup) een we with music for the year round; some- 
god fo every 








ing occasion, and enough of it to last 
for several years. 
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Every one thinks of 
Estey when an organ is 
wanted. Send for illus- 
trated catalogue, 
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Washington, N.J. 
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KADESH-BARNEA : 


Its Importance and Probable Bite, with a Story 
of a Hunt for it, including Studies of the 
Route of the Exodus and the Southern 
Boundary of the Holy Land, 

By H. Cray Trumaurty, D.D., Editor of 
The Sunday School Times. 1 vol,, 8vo, 
with two maps and four full-page ‘lus. 
trations. Price, $5.00. 





NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 
From The Academy (of London), 


“This isa woly neteworthy book, and will at once 
command the attention of all biblical scholars. Dr. 
Trumbull, who ha »pily succeeded at some risk In” 
finding not only the 'Ain Gadis of Rowlands and 
Palmer, ye, the still more abundant rushing water- 
head of ‘Ain el. Qaudairat, has given his reonal 
ex Neeaticeh the setting of a scholarly and atiful 
volume lucidly arranged and firmly written, with 
phototy pes of rare excellence, good maps, and the 
ecial advantage of well-developed index-apparatus, 
i e has truly estimated the historical and eographie 
cal value o esh-Barnea, and well vi n cated 
older view of the route of the Israelites,” 


From The Andover Review. 


“This work is a positive and permanent contribu- 
tion to sacred geography. It is at once popular and 
scholarly in its tone. To one class of readers the 
breezy vacation air ef travel will appeal, Another 
class, ‘ fit though few,’ will de ight in ve the exact cita- 
tions and copious indexes, fll be charmed 
with the tastetul bindthg, the broad margin, the clear 
ty po graphy of the book, Send with a map of the  Negeb 
and lis surroundings that goes far to ato net ; Wit 
sins of Sunday-school editors in the same field, it 
well-known modesty, the author deprecates the size 
ofthe volume. The public will hardly agree with him 
here, For each of the 478 pages is he link ina strong 
and beautiful chain, not one of which can be seve red 
without harm. .,. ‘Tne spirit of Dr. Trumbull’s 

is worehy of its matter,... He has the candor of t 3 y 
soldier, the charity of ‘the editor, the faith of the | 
teacher, for disertangling the route of the @xodu nd ’ 
His monogre ph is a model for American students, 

a light on Bible lands.” 


i 
Charles Dudley Warner, in The Hartford Courant. 

“Tt can be said without any eReration that his 
identification of the site of K -barnea, in the 
desert of the Exodus, is the most brilliant and the: 
most important performance in biblical geo a of 
these days, and the prompt yonoenee of Hage 
lish and German scholars is grati ty to Amations 
pride, It may be Further added t nat § e@ work that 
records it, entitled Kade. ~ e discoverer, 
is among the ablest, mont origina most masterly. 
studies of the Orient that has been contributed to 
old world by the new; indeed, as a piece of exhaust: ve 
research and demonstration directed toa ningie poin 
it is unequaled, The author modestly explains th: 
he owes his success where 8 foany other explorers 
have failed to a series of Kc od fortunes, but it is easy 
for the reader to see that th ne good fortune would have 
been unavailing if it had not been taken advantage of 
by uncommon energy, pluck. and knowledge, ... In- 
dependent of its record of the discovery, it is a work 
of uncommon care, research, and scholarship, fortified 
at every point with abundant citations of authorities,’ 
It goes over the whole ground in dispute in the most 
thorough manner, states the result of all previous re- 
search on the subject, narrates the story of the hunt 
for the lost site in the most graphic manner, and 
closes with a careful study of the route of the Exodus. 
Tt is not too much to ray that it revolutionizes the 
generally accepted theories on this subject, and that 
it isa volume absolutely indispensable to an intelli- 
gent teaching of this portion of sacred history. Not- 
withstanding the scholarship involved, and the neces 
sary detail of investigation, the reader will find the 
work fascinating in its sustained interest.” 


This book will be sent, prepaid, to any 
address, on rece et of the price. 
Address, JOHN D, WATTLES, 
1031 Walnut &t., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Pubs., 1009 Main St., Richmond, Va. 
er, Every family buysthem. La- 
Full per ticelars 10 ‘ood men on appiication to 
every 12 calls ;” “47 orders in 16 hours; ;” **78 orders in 
dress, R. H. Woopwarp & Co., Pubs., Baltimore, Md, 

ration. Send at once for particulars. JO 
AGENT ILLUSTRATED CHRISTIAN WEEKLY, With 
AGENT schools, free. 9 Chambers St., N. Y. City. 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION 187%. 


$75.22 to $250. 00 A MONTH can be made 
me eyed business. Spare moments may be prot tably 
Save Your Tidies. $6 to $10 

tion yee echt —— sell them. re ie mail, 
poppy. ME! AD,& CO., Pubs., New York,N.Y¥. 
5 days; :” such are some of the reports of our agents. 
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_ PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. WORTH REPEATING. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. chau 
Gilad tellowing raves, which incleds pustaess RELEASE. 
OWE COPY, $2.00 a year. The came price percopy {By Helen Jackson (H. H.).] 
for any number of copies less than five. To a new 


subscr 


TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
pores) $1.00a year. To new subscribers, half price (50 
cents). 


CLUB RATES. 


When the teachers of aschool unite fn subscribing 
for a number of copies, they can have the paper at the 
following low rates: 


FIVE [0 NINE COPIES, one year, $1.50 each for old 


ber, half price (1.00). 


subscribers, and half price (75 cents) for new. The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
less than five. 


TEN TO NINETEEN COPIES, one year, $1.25each for 
old subscribers, and half price (63 cents) for new. 
The total number of both old and new together to be 
not less than ten. 


TWENTY OR MORE COPIES, one year, $1.00each for 
old subscribers, and half price (60cents) fornew. The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
less than twenty. 

If a school has had a club at one of the higher rates, 
and wishes, Epon renewing. ‘o form a larger one at @ 
lower rate, itis of course free to do so. 


FOR SMALL SCHOOLS. By an equitable plan, the 
Smaller schools, which can not well form large clubs, 
have the benetit of the very lowest club rate. It pro- 
vides that when the entire force of teachers in any 
school is less than twenty, the club rate tosuch school 
shall be $1.00each for old subscribers, and half price 
(50 cents) for new, on condition that the order for the 
pepers be accompanied 4 a statement that the num- 

r of copies ordered in the club is not less than the 
full nusmber of teachers in the school. This does not 
mean that every teacher. must actually be asubscriber, 
but that the number of copies ordered must not be 
less than the full number of teachers. Persons who 
are not teachers may be asked to join the club, in or- 
der to secure the required number. Any number of 
copies in excess of the required number may be sub- 
scribed for atthe sametime. Teachers beionging tothe 
same household may be counted as ONK in making such 
a statement of the number of teachers in a school. For 
example: If there are seven teachers in a school, two 
of whom belong to one household, and three to an- 
paca the club subscription aeed not be for morethan 

r copies, in order to secure the low rate, 


WHO ARE “ NEW’ SUBSCRIBERS? By anewsub- 
ecriber is meant one who has not taken the paper at 
any time during the past two years. 

he shifting of a subscription from one member of 
@ household w another in order to get the reduction 
offered to new subscribers is not allowable, although 
ney additional subscriptions by or for other members 
of the household will be taken at the balf rate. 


FREE COPIES TOCLUB ORGANIZERS. Any person 

rming a club of either grade (whether it is made up 
entirely of old subscribers, or of old and new together, 
or entirely of new subscribers at the half rate) is en- 
titled to an additional copy free, excepting in thecase 
of any club for less than ten copies formed on the 
“Small School” plan (givenabove). When very large 
clubs are formed, the organizer shall be entitled ‘oone 
additional copy, tree, for every twenty subscribed for. 


HOW CLUB PAPERS ARE MAILED. The papers for 
a club will be sent either to the indivi dual addresses of 
members, or in a package to one address, accord- 
ing to the preference of subscribers. ‘The papers fora 
club should all go to one post-office, although in cases 
where a portion of the teachers of a school get their 
mail matter from one post-office, and others in the 
Ee school get theirs from another, the papers will 
sent accordingly. 

Different schools are not to unite in the forming ofa 

ub, but each school should have its own club, at 
whatever price the number of copies taken entitles it, 
and the name of the school should be mentioned in 
the order. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as my eg ordered, each subscriber 
paying pro raia for the time that he is to receive the 


r. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

If a club subscription is renewed by some other per- 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
such Co yny will oblige the [yea by stating that 
the club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
RR Re 


THE HALF-RATE PLAN has been adopted because 
of the belief that no more judicious advertising outlay 
could be made than that for securing a fair trial of the 
gaper. A new subscriber is entitled to the half rate 

r one year only, 


The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. The pa- 
pers for a club will invariably be discontinued at the 
expiration of the subscription, Renewals should 
therefore be made early. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to en- 
able all the teachers ot a school to examine it, will be 
sent free, upon application. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row, 
London, E. C., will receive yearly or half- early sub- 
Pry = The Sunda ae ine the paper to 

sent, pos , direct from 1 sub- 
ecribers) at the following rates :— —_— a 
from 1 to4 copies, 10s. 
“ 5to9d * 8s. ba 
10 copies and upwards, 72.6da. “ 

To secure the above rates for five or more copies, the 
papers must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
gent an oney 2 the meer eual addresses, or in a@ 

one eas, W may ferred 
the subscribers, — _ 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 


1031 WalnufS Phi 
P. O. Box 1550, arom, Palieselphte, 








Caticura 
= Soap= 
Realizes THE 
FAIREST x 
SOFTEST 
* WHITEST 
SKIN. 


OTHING IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT ALL 
comparable to the CUTICURA MEDICATED Soap, 
its marvellous J ey ge of cleansing, purifying, 
and beautifying the skin, and in preventing those 
Setaring disfigurations of the complexion and skin 
due to clogging of the pores and inflammation of 
the <ebanqnas Hance, such as pimples, blackheads, 
Bough, cracked, and scaly skin. 
Hence its constant use realizes the fairest com- 
| en and the softest, whitest skin within the 
main of the most advanced scientific knowledge 
to supply. It is admirably adapted to preserve the 
health of the skin and scalp of infants and children, 
and to prevent minor blemishes or inherited skin 
diseases becoming chronic, if used while young. 
Sold everywhere. Price, 25c. Prepared by the 
Potrer DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 
Send for ‘‘ How to Beautify the Skin.” 


TDLAAPLES, blackheads, chapped and oily skin 
P prevented ty Ovwioune MEDICATED Soar. 
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Hot Weather 


is just the time to test the wonderful, labor-saving, 
and economical qualities of 


Pyle’s Pearline. 


Because then the wash is largest, the work most op- 

ressive, and the articles to be washed most delicate. 
PEARLINE is as harmiess as pure castile soap. It does 
away with most of the rubbing—hence it does away with 
those portions of the washing which ruin both your health 
and your clothes, and relieves this hardest of women’s 
work of most of its drudgery. PEARLINE is the latest 
improvement in the way of soap, and, until something 
better is discovered, it behooves every woman who has 
to do with washing or cleaning, to supply herself or her 
servants with this wonderful cleanser, which,‘although 


yet in its infancy, is used by millions of families. 
Sold everywhere. Manufactured only by JAMES PYLE, New York. 











D? WILBOR’S 


COMPOUND OF 


Pure Cod Liver Oil And Phosphates 









incorporati: 
the phosphates with the cod 
liver oil —a-y — age’ 
°, mon ‘ect 
CONSUMPTION, 

COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, 
BRONCHITIS, DEBILITY. 
WASTING DISEASES, and all 

SCROFULOUS HUMORS 


Almost as atable as cream. It can be taken with 
pleasure by delicate — and children, who, after 
using it, become very fond of it. It assimilates with the 
food, increases the and appetite, builds up the ner- 


resto: mind tes 
new, om aoe tasod Ei faok Sei inates Yas chal 
system . 
ELESH BLOOD. 
NERVE, BRAIN. 


tions of Cod- 
many imitators, but no equals. The results following its use 


hip geepereine. isfar superior to all other prepara’ Liver 
pon best recommendations, Be sure, as reins health and get 
DR. A E , ed, L z. 


the genuine. Manufactured only by 
. Boston, Mass. Send for illustrated 
nfod tree nO “Ee-sold by all druggists 8 





Ifso, and desire fashionable 
EEr’s EMULSION as an elegant prepara- Q 

ee eo the three recogn fremedios for bedchneg A oy ao a: Sesooues 
the treatment of d for which it is intended.— B st “4 ince stationer 

Cc. F. Taylor, M.D., Philadelphia. Leading physicians 0: ot st ” é 

all over the country prescribe GEE’s EMUISI oston Bond, 

coughs, colds, and general debility. or Bunker Hill Linen. 





e 

ir of our Solid Gold Spectacles or Eye Glasses set PePloticn which ns sell b 
with “Diamanta” lenses for $3.00; usual price, $5.00. l cts. 
This method of fittin, eee never fails. Satisfaction, or Postage Is 6 per. SAMUE 
money refunded. . ZINEM 
1 


Send z 
We'll ta 


i 





the pound, 
AN & BRO., O; Wak 
South Ninth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WRITE? | ce: Seat ees 
our old Glasses by mail. sen wo-cen' 
exact size from them Tad send = | our complete samples of 


paper representing over 250 


ARD CO., 178 to 184 
Express often cheaper. ' Devonshire Street, Boston. 








An aperient that has been tested forty years. And 
thoes whe use it recommend it. Try it yourself. 


A Thoughtful Tourist or Traveler will secure 
Rogers’ Dry Citrate Magnesia, 


H. H. CarTER & KaRRICK, 3 Beacon Street, Boston. 


OWEST Prices in the United States.— Paper by the 
und.—Sell direct from mills to the consumer, 

Sam: Te ehests of paper and envelopes, with prices and 
number of sheets to a pound, sent on receipt of 15 eta. 











DO YOU WANT A GOLD WATCH? 


IMBS. couz 
Mcrausovarne fuwiAl thPe sirien. f sq CO-OPERATION 

— ress, . ._—— i 
177 We 4h St.. CINCINNATI. O. nut St., Phila., for full particulars of their plan. 


reduces cost. Writetothe 
MEYSTONE WATCH CLUB CO., 926 Chest- 








from Ridge’s Food. ipts round each can to 
uuit different tastes. Four sizes, 35 cents and up- 
‘WOOLRICH @ OO. on label. 





aA PALE, Galen 


MANTELS, TILES, GRATES 
ERY FEW to Tes Set Aton Core W00 a , 
a 


If one had watched a prisoner many a year 
Standing behind a barréd window-pane, 4 
Fettered with heavy handcuff and with chain, 
And gazing on the blue sky, far and clear. 
And suddenly some morning he should hear 
The man haddn the night contrived to gain 
His freedom, and was safe, would this ring 
ain? 

Ah would it not to dullest heart appear 
Good tidings? 


Yesterday I looked on ong 
Who lay as if asleep in perfect peace. 
His long imprisonment for life was done, 
Eternity’s great freedom his release 
Had brought. Yet they who loved him 
called him dead, 
And wept, refusing to be comforted, 





THE USE OF PARADOX, 


(From The (London) Spectator.] 


A paradox is a saying which, by its ap. 
parently flat contradiction of what is ordi- 
narily taken to be true, forces us to think 
more deeply of the assumptions involved 
in that ordinary thought, as, for instance, 
the Greek paradox that “ the half is often 
morethanthe whole.” This saying brings 
vividly before the mind how much better 
it is to set other people fairly thinking for 
themselves on a great question, than to 
think it fully out for them, since in the 
former case you get their minds into ac- 
tivity, and give them a motive for keeping 
up that activity after your stimulus is re 
moved; whereas if you round off the pro- 
cess for them, and satisfy them, they 
probably relapse into inactivity almost as 
soon as they have followed you to the end, 
So, too, it was.a paradox when Lessing 
said that if there were held out to him in 
one hand truth, and in the other the love 
of truth, and he might choose freely be- 
tween the two, he would prefer the latter 
to the former,—a paradox which really out- 
paradoxes paradox, because it is simply 
impossible for any one who with all his 
heart desires the truth, to be willing to 
rest in the condition of unsatisfied desire, 
and to forego the attainment of what he 
so profoundly yearns for. But though 
Lessing’s was a paradox which exceeds all 
legitimate paradoxes, and, so to speak, 
gives itself the lie in the very moment of 
utterance, Lessing had, of course, a real 
meaning in it, and that meaning was that 
ithe active love of truth (which, far from 
being satiated and chloroformed into in- 
difference by the possession of truth, would 
only be stimulated to propagating the 
truth found in new fields and to the 
prosecution of new truth) is a far better 
thing than torpid and indolent acquies- 
cetice in true propositions, which, though 
it exercises a man’s memory, need not stir 
a single new ripple of life in either his 
intellect or his heart. Hence, though 
Lessing’s paradox exceeded the bounds of 
paradox, it answered the purpose of call- 
ing attention to the essential characteristic 
of the love of truth,—that it is not a wish 
to possess something that we can keep 
within ourselves, but a wish to be pos- 
sessed by something greater and nobler 
than ourselves. 

In the same way, Cardinal Newman was 
always fond of legitimate paradox,—though 
he kept his paradox well within the bounds 
which Lessing permitted it to pass,—as, 
for instance, when he said that the first 
condition for the capacity of true spiritual 
love was to be capable of true spiritual 
hate :— 


“ And wouldst thou reach, rash scholars mine, 
Love’s high unrufiled state? — 
Awake! Thy easy dreams resign, 
First learn thee how to hate;— 
Hatred of sin, and zeal, and fear, 
Lead up ber t= J hill; ~ 
Track thenrti arity appear 
A self-denial still. 
Dim is the philosophic flame, 
By thought severe unfed: _ 
Sesksers ne’er served when trial came, 
Nor gifts, when faith was dead.” 


The paradox there which draws attention 
to the difference between the higher love 
and mere kindliness or the wish to make 
every one more comfortable, asserts that 
the former implies all kinds of bitter self- 
denial, and often the special self-denial of 
making even those who are dearest very 
much the reverse of comfortable, and so 18 
avery happy illustration of what a paradox 
should be. Probably no man has ever 
been capable of the highest Gate to 
whom that highest charity has not at 
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if-denial, as it must have been to 

43 ee hen he first admitted the thought 

at those whom he had, with a good con- 
, fence been pers rsecuting for their desertion 
of orthodox Judaism, were perhaps more 
deeply possessed by the love of God than 
himself, St Paul was, indeed, just an in- 
stance of what Dr. Newman meant. by say- 
ing that the power to hate truly what is 
evil must be involved in the power to love 
truly what is good, and must, indeed, usu- 
ally precede the growth of the highest kind 
of love. There is a power to hate in all 
the noblest love, as there is a power to 
Jove in all the noblest hate, which - re 
yents personal feeling of either kind fr 
degenerating into “ respect of persons,” 
that is, into a passion which has regard to 
the person only, and not to the’ deeper 
spiritual quality which either dignifies or 
degrades the person, ... 

But the freest use of paradox for the 
purpose of calling attention to the truth 
which conventional common-sense misses 
through the automatic character of the 
habits of mind by which it lives, is to be 
found in some of the greatest of the in- 
spired writings, Thus, Isaiah is one of 
the greatest masters of poetical paradox in 
the literature of the world, as, for example, 
when he enlarges on the ’ blessings of 
affliction or the fertility which is en- 
gendered in the heart of barren deso- 
Jation :—Sing, O barren, thou that didst 
not bear; break forth into singing, and 
cry aloud, thou that didst not travail with 
child; for more are the children of the 
desolate than the children of the married 
wife, saith the Lord.” And, again, where 
has there been a nobler flight of imagina- | 
tion than in the passage in which the 
prophet calls upon those who have no 
money to buy and eat, to buy wine and 
milk “ without money and without price”? 
Noother language could have made sostart- 
ling the contrast between the poverty of the 
blessings which are bought with human 
wealth, and the riches of thoge which are 
bought without it, though not without 
— freely the treasures of the heart 
and soul. But the most fruitful use of 
paradox that was ever made is the use of 
it made by the Saviour himself in words 
that have probably pierces deeper than 
any other words in the gospel,—" Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, except a corn of 
wheat fall into the ground and die, it abid- 
eth alone; but if it die, it bringeth forth 
much fruit. He that loveth his life shall 
lose it, and he that hateth his life in this 
world shall keep it unto life eternal,” 
That is paradox, but paradox which opens 
the deepest meanings of life, instead of 
paradox which leads astray by the ex- 
travagance of false analogies. 


WANAMAKER’S. 


Closed Saturdays at 1 P. M, 











The sojourners of a day can find a home here, 
Tooms for rest, security for wraps and hand lug- 
gauge, freedom to enjoy, and none to ask a why or 
wherefore, 

You’LL HEAR They ss FINEST FRENCH FLAN- 
nels are scarce, are, but you wouldn’t 














Three Wonderful Sewing Machines 


THE NEW SINGER AUTOMATIC (Single Thread). 


“It runs with a breath. 


THE NEW SINGER VIBRATOR 


More Modern, lighter running, and simpler than any other. 


Sclentifically and mechanically perfect. 
Offices Everywhere. 


The Singer Manufacturing Co, 


(MAKERS OF 8 MILLION MACHINES.) 





THE NEW SINGER OSCILLATOR. 


Perfection Guaranteed. 


New York. 








Thousands now in use zt 
MARSHALL FIELD & co., 80. OHIGACO 
















EDUCATIONAL. 


EDUCATIONAL. 





and Boarding School for Young 
opens Sept, 21,88, Miss HARRIET L, Young Ladies 


EST WALNUT ST, Pei espe Seneet oe 
Girls, 430} Walnut St., Phila, 
Miss J, TRAUTMANN, Prin. ‘Coelbgueor on appl oat! oy 


S*BYEx GABLES, Bridgeton, N. J. Mrs, ra, Wee 
cott’s Boarding School for Young Ladies, Certifi- 
cate admits to Wellesley. Circular on application. 


LASSICAL AND HOME L gt SAL 
POUG HKEKPSIE, Prepares ma | 
neeee for coll with home ATR. and s aay 
Miss SARAH V. HL BUTLER, Principal 


-aikaaaaal COLLEGE, for youne leg legies, 3 he 


folk, Va., opp. Old Point. Comfor' 
Northern “college transplanted. 


SSES ABLES 0 


MO avand 8 INSTITUTE, CARLIS io 














DELI cabran ay 
GIRLS. For catalogue, aiidresss 
. I, CASSEDY, B.8,, Principal. 





TE 
~A 
re? A aboiN g. 
New_ Brunswick 
Will ptet geitenber 36, at 66 Bayard Street. 


BIBLE pag pete ad SCHOOL. 
THE cukv. Dk pe Wor BDEN 








1884 Chestnut 
CARLETON SCHOOL 23 TP iiee. 
Home and day popus. Select and safe 40 oad Tan 


Next term be September 12,1 
address — I. ae 


Send tor catalogue to H, 8. COWELL, A. M., Prin. 


MPF J. A. BOGARDUS, Home School for 
ou ng Ladies, 4035 ‘Chestnut *. Philadelphia, 
Pa. Sixteenth year begins S 


Obey or ty ACADEMY. FT Ashburnham, Mass. 











EDUCATIONAL. 


T. CARROLL SEMINARY (Corrod ©. | 
offers tuition and books FREE to que po 
(meeting certain requirements) from each oy in 
he United States, “Oreads,” giving particulars, free, 


BOARDI yo 
THE RACHEL CARR Soxtoon ror Grete, 
204 N, 35th St., Philadelphia, reopens September 19. 
Mrs, RIDGEL .¥Y and Miss GOEPP, Principals, 














ETHEL CLASSICAL & MILITARY ACAD- 
«my. 10branches. Prepares for University of 
Va., West Point, or business. 14 students of Univer- 
sity’ of Va. last se-ston, half session. 
__Major A. G. SMITH, Bethel Academy P. 0., Va. _ 


OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY, 


COLUMBUS, Liberal endow ment, 
27 professors and assistants. 7 well-equipped labora- 
tories. Information sent on applic ation, 


N ICHIGAN FEMAL B ‘SE MINARY. For higher 
4 education of women, College preparatory and 
advanced course of study, Modern languages, ling- 
lish, music, 4 art. Steam heated, passenger elevator. 
| erms,§200. Send for catalogue @, 2d year opens Sep.6, 
Address, Isabella G. French, Prin,, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


FREEHOLD (N. J.) INSTITUTE. 


Forty-fifth year. Prepares for Business and for 
Princeton, Columbia, Yale,an@ Harvard. Backward 
boys taught privately, Sena for catalogues to the 
REV, A. G. CHAMBERS, A.M., Prine ipal. 


COTTAGE SEMINARY, 


A HOME SCHOOL FOR WOUNG LADIES, 
CLINTON, ONKIDA CO., N. 
Opens Sept. & Rev. Cc. W. HAWLEY, A. M., Prin, 











NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, 


Evanston, Ill, Rev. JOSEPH CUMMINGS, b. dD. 
LL.D., President, 100 professors and instructors, an 
over 1300 students, The university offers professional, 
collegiate, and preparatory advantages complete at a 





ozitngten Geustnere for young ladies, West 
Ches fa 34th school year begins Sept.!7, Good 
Salidines, ox tensive ® eroun 8, beautiful and healthy 
location. nguages, music 4 Crewing, panties: etc, 
$180 per pee Tear ta fogues. R, DARLINGTON, P 


USETTS Rorkuire Count Croat Bar. 
se! wot SEDGWICK 5 


ect and limited a for youn pity Ad boys. 
pply for circulars, etc. rt LEN NEE, 
eB. 3. VAN LENNEP, A.M., principals, 


Miss Mittleberger and Miss Blakemore’s 
i and DAY Lb bet wt 
ceepert Street, Cleveland, Oh 
Reopens Teese 27, 1888, College Prenasetion, 


first-class BOYS’ 
rior advantages and results. Prepares for any Gren 
or business. Sixth year opens Sept. 10, 1888. 
the Rev. 8S. L. STIVER, A.M., Principal and Prop’r. fr. 


Nonw Ae Conn. Norwalk itary ipeiente. 
Thorough teaching. Careful training, Moderate 
charges. Superior building. Gymnasium. Bowling 
alleys. Boat-house, F. 8S. ROBERTS, Principal. 


WHEATON FEMALE SEMINARY 


Will commence i Fine library, 
laboratory, eeremaney, dnd cabtheta, Thorough in- 
prneiee Best of home influences. Send for circu- 

rto MISS =. E. STANTON, Prin., Norton, Mass. 




















SEMINARY, 


Painesville, Ohio, Location pleasant gad healthful, 
course of study fiberal and thofe fough pc y ear 
begins Sept. 6. 1884, ; Miss MARY EVANS, Principal. 





women, pares 
course, For cir culae, address 
1334 Chestnut Btgeet. philadelphia. 


MORGAN PARK MILITARY ACADEMY. 


bristion Ne 4 school for boys, Sixteenth year 








eds Se ‘or catalogue. send to Capt. . N. 
’. Morgan Park, Cook Oo,, Ill, 
The Best rele fo? 


(i Brel an 
DOUGLASS SEMINARY, WAzEncoR®. 


t, 5. Location ey em piesanns and 


tonoheret instruction thorns h; certi ita Ramat 
college. ‘Address Miss H. E. E DOUG seissse | 0 








hey ag @! sprinkling of the néwest color contrasts 

Virtues of wool with strength of cotton; virtues of 
cotton with softness of wool, That's Ce ion Flannel. 
A union stuff that helps both h sides. o shrinking; 
gingham colors. 3734, 50, and 65c. 

Book Nrws 18 Mabe 10 T ELL YOU HOW YOU CAN 
get your Books without doubt or risk, and for lees 
Money than you sup’ if you've been trusting to 
the common run dealers and price-<ists, Eve 
month a list of the New Books with a aomple of their 
oemanes, Ld the one pba daveb critics as oo ee eir 

nd a reason for the o nm: you might noi 
agree with the critics, . “ 1 
nenat of authors and publishers, eriginel articles on 
bookish subjects, and with a piase-pe per 
ferret of a notable writer. “ee yr pictare of 
almar Hjorth Boyesen, 5c a number, 80c a year, 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 











EDUCATIONAL. 
Mout HOLLY (N. J.) ACADEMY R BOYS. 
“) HENRY M. WALRADT (Yaz), Principal, 





M's % M.S. GIBSON’S Family and D 
School for Young Ladies and Little Girls, 
Spruce St., Phila, Fall term begins Sept. 27, 1888, 


Ql GEORGE’S HALL for bo or? and you 
men, St. George’s, Md, Prot A tr NEAR ALM 
Prin, Select, thorough, safe, d $200. 


MISS BARTLETT'S srt Bie as 
for young ladies, 33 Wall Street, New ven, Conn., 
Will open Sept, 28, Circulars sent on application,” 
c SEMINARY MsBU ° 
mM LEAN Home School. ‘Young BURY CONN 
nd healthful location, 


H ours from New [om 
alf-hour from Hartford, pe de Rev.J,.B.McLEAN. 


MRS. S. C. JACK’S 


Boarding and Bay School. Preparatory for any col- 
lege. Healthful and beautiful locality. Hazleton, Pa, 


TL }3DEN HALL (Qforavian) SEMIN ¥, at 

Bate and comfortanio s ot te ih by Ae tes 7 
comfor' @ schoo ome, ral course 

study, thorough mnqthoda, 250 ee per Leer. S 

ENSTELN, principal, 


aye LWALHUT Ornnne, SERINADY for 
g¢ Ladies, o} Sept, # prov ed for 
givinga Me RE ‘educa, ion min colleg’ ate lectic, and 























KISKIMINETAS SPRINGS SCHOOL 
ps ie sacs 


Address, WiLson & Parr, ee weltaba Relisbures 


ROCKFORD SEMINARY Young Fa 


College course,standard for admission pote ¢@as Eastern 
collegen Excellent pre —— re, Gaye rior 
facilities for music a: 


eons ANNA eat toes Brin Hookford, ik 


WORCESTER Baca sea ace 


Srovaeen pagparagion 
rr 

Certificate 9 Dw n ee BYE AM. Pr 
Fal aamite te Brows, y, and Saabanis ine pang 


ESTERN FEMALE sou 


ed the Mt. Holy pie are ston wi fbesntiful 
1 gard ion W 
PES aN Tk oe 
logues, ap 
St ia YAN 7 Sheuay 
sie Rew Sagan hie omait at pe 
vance will cover + py = 


eae" egnB ing AUR. pal, nd for catalogue to th * 
PENNSYLVANIA Rc, 

tT OE re 

a ers Sie EN ES Pat 


Circular of Do 


ELMIRA COLLEGE wi 


A schooland home for 
feantitel location, “Fnoreiygh equi ome 




















- the Synod of New Yo 
uae prot ois a Bate “iol 


the best 
Foe | 
e 
with best ern im ovementss hea: 
Astronom: 


and ei aped wit with € ele 
and Art Terms moderate. Ad- 





Barat 0! sonertmen i alsoin music andart, Mrs, 
RIbPTA Kk KUTZ, 204 Walnut Street, Philada, 


tory— Museum 
Gidea Pans’ A. W.COWL LL, D,, Zimira, N.Y, 


| School P. 0., Montgome: 


3 nt physician. Sare’ 


MITCHELL BOYS’ SCHOOL, Billerica 
| Mass., 19 miles from Boston and 
6 miles from Lowell, on the Boston and Lowell rR. R. 
A strictly Cay Famity ‘School for Boys from 7 to 15 in- 
elusive. Fall term commences October 1, fiend for 
cirenlar to M. C. MITCHELL. A.M., Principal. 


HELTENHAM ACADEMY, BoarpInG ScHOOL 
for Boys, on Chelten Hills, near Piiindelphie. 
Extensive ponding. chapel, and gymnasium ; large 
laygrounds. Military drill. Prepares for college or 
us. nm. Lng ear beat ins Sept. 1% Address, 
r, CLEMENT . Ogontz, near ‘Phila, _ 


FRIENDS" SCHOOLPROWDENCE: 


Founded in 1701. wp Bath, am OB scouts from 18 
states, All denominations. Thorough work in English, 
science, classics, music, and art. Ourcertificate admits 
te olle Address) AUGUSTINE JONXES, LL.B. 


EW YORK, AURORA SAS | LAKE 
WELLS COLLEGE FOR YOUNG LADIES. 

FULL ae an ge thee mba of ine Instrumental 
and, vocal. 6, painting, ete. 
beautiful and pale. fremin iidings elegant. Ex- 
tended and Seven’ pmerdy ge as veg ned Christian 
home. Session be, apa nept it 2, 1888. d for catalogue. 

RISBER, es D., President. 


GONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 


estnut Philadelphia, 
yak tof Jay CooK®, 
ednesday, Septem: 
eirculars, a PAS to PRINCIPALS, Ogontz 


unty, P 
Prinetpals. 
Miss M, a BONNEY, 
Miss H. A. DILLAYE. 


AND COLLECE 
md HUDSON, N.Y. 
NIVERSITY PREPARA- 
bi and BUSINESS 
For Boys ane Feune Men. 














OGONTZ, the « poky’ countr: 
wil begin ‘ts tht rty-ninth poms 
ber 26, For 


Miss FRANCES E. ‘BENNETT, 
Miss SYLVIA L EASTMAN, 


ROCKL ACK-O 


GRADUATING CouBs. 
FOR 
Youne Lanius. 











iCCess hool at pop ates, 1 teachi 
for aot >a ines Art, Musle, Modern Languages 
ne. ext vea ns 
aan oy new ti falogne.” Next Gear opens rin. 
FIFTY BOLLARe FoR 
LIFE ALMS’ _ 
suns ‘ihn 
Pris. Chestnut St., Phila. 
Post ositions trea Saree 
The BEST Eauippea’ Best 
Course wr Equip Best Ev- 
erything. Write for Circulars, 





BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY 


Tovites See of ation of herents and students to 

full co {2 Hts its improved posta H ifs 

free obobarshipe, ngary ap ae & Le new 
) its healthfu loca- 


astrono ry, ( 
tion, (7 its * remarkabl Usconen and 8) its. pee 
new art and music h 


itt has No Superior in Pennsylvania. 


't has three departments: A + for young men, 
ol Setitute for youn women, and an academy for 


Zenith Prot Af fea Soiree 


Its rees of lectures and facilities in music and art 
are ofa a ouperiar character, and will be faithfully kept 
at a standard te meet the highest demands. 

eee recent additions to the endowment enable the 

ration to Ld inducement in advance of any 
the. have bean offered previously, and to assure the 


tisfaction trons, 
tis important r the publicto know that university 
advantages are red at ae cost to the student than 


the prices of norma! schools, academies, and other un- 
ondnwed institutions with 2 facilities. 
Catalogues and any desired information will be fur- 


moderate cost. 
THE BRYANT SCHOOL, ."¢S4y). 
2Amilesfrom Niw York, over toehing Long Island Sound, 
An incorporated academy for boys. English, 
classical, comnurciat, Military organization under 
graduate of . M. A, (West Point). Buildings, 
grounds, and general equipment unsurpassed, Apply to 
Geo. Bruee Cortelyou, Pri 


YORK (PA.) COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE. 


Sixteenth year wil eptember 8, ‘Tuition 

per annum, i Sainge eeu es. Separate santes take 
adies. Prepares for college or business, New build- 
ings, laboratory, apparatus, library, and full mou. 
Scholarships $150 each for the gospel ministry. Fo 
catalogue with plate of buildings and full partloulare 
address the President, 

Rev. JAS. McDOUGALL, Ph. D, 


Livingston Park Seminary, 


ROCHESTER, N.Y, 
Select home school for (20) young ladies. 39th year 
begins Sept. 26, 1888. Preparatory 4 academic courses, 
Music andart. French and German by native teachers. 
Location, private park, megitn tal an beautiful, Send 
for circular, 8. O, M. CURTIS, Principal. 


Pf Abie COLLEGE, 


Marietta, Chio. . 
THE best otvcntionns advantages offered. Ex- 
penses m Two courses of study, Scholar- 
shi Art worthy students. Fall term in both 
COLLEGE and ACADEMY begins on the 
First Thursday in September. Catalognes sent 
on application to PRESIDENT EATON. 


HILLSDALE COLLEGE 


Established 1855. HILLSDALE, MICH, 
Excellent Christian influences; twenty-three of its 
ert ve become missionaries. Admits both 
es; has over 600 graduates. Healthfulness and 
om of location unsurpassed. Besides its other fine 
buildings, it has a well-equipped, new gymnasium, Its 
five far-famed open literary societies furnish rare 
opportunities for thorough discipline In writing and 
i‘. pobiie speaking. Several courses of study, includ- 
ing a teachers’ course. Expenses low. Address " Col- 
lege Treasurer” for the xnnual catalogue, 


Hellmuth Ladies’ College 


London,Ontario, Canada. Patroness, H. R. H. Princess 
souise. 
Literature, languages, mathematics, ac ience, music, 
painting, elocution, business course, etc. Dip'omas 
and teaching certificates granted. | Climate excep- 
tionally healthy. No malaria. About same tempera- 
ture as Ohio and New York states. Students from all 
parts of America, The number received limited. 

















sharges moderate, Fees on the pusepeen lan. For 
circular, address the Rev. E. N. ENGLISH, M.A., 
Principal, Next term begins September 5. 











“AN a Year, | for Young Men and Boys. 
School fits for College or Business, 


WITHIN C. SHORTLIDGE’S 


MEDIA ACADEMY, at MEDIA, Pa. 
(Near Philadelphia,)' 

Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, One of 
the best equipped and best managed schools. Every 
room has in it a steam radiator, and is gomplecaty 
furnished, Grounds(ten acres) oer mevbell base bal 
emnioeen ete, Gymnasium, refitted and heated by 

host instroction, best care, best table, Special 

opportnnities for apt students to advance rapidly. 

pecial private tutoring for backward boys. Superior 
Practical Business Department in Commercial course 
with Bank, Offices. slesraphy, Short-hand, 
ete, More tully supplied with apparatus tha 
any other College-fitting or Commercial school in the 
United States, Illustrated catalogue free, 





“ STAMMERING ” trceuivcured Mevonn i). 
Wattles, publisher of The Sunday School Times, wrote 


to an inquirer as follows: ‘I have seen a number of 
Professor Johnston's stammering patients before and 





. He seems to have excellent results, [ 
consider him a man of character who will deal 
honorably with those who consult him,” For full par- 
ticulars, testimonials from seeding Qhynictene and for- 
mer pup ils, address Prof. E. 8. TON, Institute; 
llth 1 Spring Garden Streets, Philadelphia. 


MEMORY. 


The Lolsettian Scheel of Memory Train- 
ing. Any book learned in one reading. 
Mind wandering eured, 

A universal method. 

Wholly unlike artificial systems. 
Taught by correspondence or in classes. 

Prospectus, with opinions of Dr. Wm, A. Ham- 
mon the great Specialist in Mind Diseases, Daniel 


Greenlea Thompson, the eminent Psy chologist, 
aud others, sent post free by 














nished 
BUCKN ELL UNIVERSITY, Lewisburg, Pa. 


Prof. A. LOISETTE, 237 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Instruction extensive, thorough, practical. . 
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SAPOLIO 


fs like great men who waste themsclves to make the 
world brighter. Sapolio is a solid cake of Scour- 
ing Soap used for all cleaning purposes. 

Lost to shame is that woman who takes no pride 
in her reputation, who does notcare to own a good 
name for thrift and cleanliness, If love for others 
did not prompt a wife and mother to keep a tidv 
house and a bright, clean kitchen a regard for her 
Social standing in society ought to teach her to use 
Bapolio in all her house-cleaning work. At all 
grocers. No.8. [Copyright, March, 1887] 


BAXTE RC Cc. SWAN: 


NUFACTURER 
CH U RCH, HALL 

AND Lt LODGE WORK 

variety, 

Also Sole’! ene of the 
avorite School Desk, 
hers’ s, Church h’and 

School Supplies, &e 
Write for information to 
244 & 246 South Second St, 
PHILAD’ A, PAs, UB, de 


Be Shaw, Applin & Co, 


Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


27 Sudbury St., 
Send for catalogue. Boston. 


















A) 
LHD-OSTERMOOR & SON. Be way 
BANNERS, FOR SUNDAY- ‘SCHOOLS, 


kormerino. Iron Banner 
jtands, Soe. Syend for illus, price-list. 
A. HART & CO., 133 N. 3d St.. Phila., | Pa. 








MAGIC LANTERNS:iN. 


Wanted. Music Boxes Orga. 
—p Photo, Ouffits, Steam Lf 
Wechanicat Wovshnn nt gins, . fo 


WARGACH A Co., 009  Flibert a. PHILA PR, 
CHURCH LAMPS AND CHANDELIERS” 


WITH OUR CELEBRATED BURNERS, 
Satisfaction guaranteed, or nosale. Es 
timate given of cost and descriptive cata. 
logue — on application, 
J. WEIDENER, 
No. 36 South 2d St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











HURCH SEND FOR CATALOGUE — 
es GHT| Wheeler Reflector ¢o., Boston 


Philadelphia Agency, 25 & 27 N. 13th St. 





McShane Bell Foundry 


7 Finest Grade. of Bells, 
HIMES AND PEALS for C 
Send for Price and Ce io ¥ ue AS a 






Mc 


H ey 
Mention this Paper. say 


imsete, Ma, 


Do Your Own Printing 


$8. Press for cards. Circular Press $8 Size 
for small newspaper 
easy by ba me males 
For old, young, bus- 

iness, pleasure, and 


















A WINTER: UROPE 
oy enilp Dec. 29for the South of FRANCE, 
¥, SICILY, and other delightful resorts. 


A Second Party for the 
HOLY LAND, GREECE 
TURKEY, The NILE, an 


E GY r the chief countries and cities, 


of Europe, sails same date. Send for Circular. 
E. TOURJEE, Franklin Sq., Boston. 


WORTH DOINC. 


Write “‘ National Wire Mat Co.,” Beaver Falls, Pa. 
for illustrated circulars of the Hi: mn Patent 
‘Wire Door Mat and their Patent Picket 








OR SUPERINTENDENTS. 





An object-lesson will help a 


superintendent more than will 


a fine-spun theory. The book “A Model Superintendent” shows 
how a good superintendent actually did his work :—In the study ; 


with the teachers; in the desk; 


records ; at special services: It 


with the scholars; among the 
is a sketch of the life and work 


of Henry P: Haven, of the International Lesson Committee, by 
H. Clay Trumbull, Editor of The Sunday School Times. Price, 
bound in cloth, with fine steel portrait, $1.00. 


Among the commendations 
first issue were the following :— 


From The New York Observer. 


“He was indeed a model superintendent, and this 
book tells how he became such; it exhibits his meth- 
ods, and gives, besides, the precise forms and exercises 
which he used. Edited so ably and intelligently, and 
possessing in itself euch valuable characteristics, th 
volume will be widely useful.” 


From The Examiner and Chronicle, New York. 

“ We hardly know of a volume which so 4 aes we 
and so grees ved introduces a novice to th hods 
of work that have been introduced by that: sanctified 
common sense with which Mr. Haven was liberally 


endowed, in our best regulated modern Sunday- 
schools.” 


From The Westminster Teacher (Presbyterian). 

‘We know not where there is a volume better worth 
ney Aid the superintendents of our Sabbath schools. 

ctic statement of what a superintendeart 

REE be is well, but the exhibition of the true su- 
perintendent in his life is better... . Others than su- 
See will be helped by this book. Wecom- 
pay to all of our readers as one worth owning and 
studying.” 





of the book at the time of its 


From The Inter-Ocean, Chicago. 


“A most valuable book. It is replete in just such 
estions as the Sunday-school worker needs. It is 
mate practical, and abounds in good common sense— 
a most valuable acquisition in teaching the young.” 


From The New York Tribune, 


* His methods of working, which were original and 
effective, are minutely described by Mr. Trumbull, 
affording a valuable guide to the teacher, as well as 
an example of rare sense and devoted energy 
applied to the cause of religious instruction.” 


From The Independent, New York. 


“The Rev. a bg A Trumbull, a m most enthu 
siastic and — of 
put into ‘ Sack unaruenteen? @ mass of 
Sate and ji Saracens of use to superintendents 
suc. = would be very difficult to find elsewhere. 
And this has been done with great skill,—not in a 
didactic way, but by making everything ‘crystallize 
about a biography of the Hon. Henry P, Haven, one 
of the most enterprising and noble business men that 
Connecticut ever produced.” 








The book will be mailed to any address upon receipt of price. 


Address, 
P. O. Box 1550. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








uaranl eed 
L\orkgages 


This company’s guaranty is worth this 
much: 


Paid-up capital............. .+-1,000,000.00 








Stockholders’ liability........ 1,000,000.00 
Surplus fund............ccccccssoeee 140,000.00 
Guaranty fand............ $2,140,000.00 


Its record of business shows it has paid 
over $3,600,000.00 in interest to investora, 
every dollar on the day it was due. 

It has loaned over $12,000,000.00 without 
the loss of a dollar to either the investor or 
the company. 

The percentage of foreclosure has 
amounted to only fifty-four one-hundredths 
of one per cent, and every property so taken 
has been sold at a profit over the face of the 
loan, interest, and costs. 

It is on this record, which will be main- 
tained in the future, that investors are 
offered guaranteed mortgages and deben- 
tures which pay six per cent interest. 
They are favorite securities with leading 
savings banks, trustees, largest insurance 
companies, and guardians, 


Se CONG WN 


E Tput EMPANY 
Estab. 1876 KANSAS CITY, MO. on 
cae 4 Capital, ~ $1,000,000.00 


0,000.00 
OFFERS GUARANTEED | REAL ESTATE MORT- 


GAGES DRAWING 6% INTEREST. 
SAMUEL M. JARVIS, Prest. ROLAND R. CONKLIN, Secy. 
Office, 239 Broadway, New York. 


We invite correspondence about large er 





smaall sums for investment, 
ARM®@(> WORTGAGE 
“ee NESS COUNTY 
aera secuntel | (G3 nas ret’ 
Utvsirsied Kand-book stags. ao Waren St-BOSTON: 





H. E Batt, P Gro. C. MoREELL, Vice Prest. 
ous DEBENTURE BONDS ARE 
ND BEAR HIGHER INTEREST 
THAN GOVERNMENT BONDS. 
We have them in vestous sums, to meet the needs of 
an nv 


arge Small investors. 
KANSAS inv VESTMENT co., 


An seamen rezplanate = =, free on 
plica a ta for Ik a 





Cras. Banctay, GEo. get MORRELL, 
305 Chestnut St. 101 Devonshire St, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Boston, Mass. 


p= President = - 
SunaTor JOHN J. INGALIS. 


s (cS 
Ceo 
Av to, 
<a Kecunsolr, Kathe 
WF Omers guaranteed Farm Bonds, of 
ers 
Fr cas een eaves 
coupons payable at the Chatham Natt 
Bank, New York; send for pamphlet to 
GENERAL EASTERN OFFICE, 
187 Broadway, New York. 
BRB. M. MANLEY, Gen] Mgr. , 


SAFE mt 


Surplus, $355,016 


0 





both 
and interest nk bo Cont 
ol ant Buse Tamed ry terest 808: 


ay 4 
fave ser of 
io} and principal 
6 6%2 l 2 % E= fo lwostore returned 
bye or the a dolia Estate 

Bree mc on Bebenture ee 
Sore tec meeeat sgh at 
Worg.* Fall infoonetion regarding our various securi- 

mew Ser tarnished by 
J. B.WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS; « 
ew York Mang'r, BENRY OICKINSON, 319 Groadwap 


vo ae 
HIRES’ ROOT BEER. 


The purest and best drink in the world. Packages 
in liquid form, 25 cents; make five gallona, Appe 
tizing, delicious, and sparkling. 

Every bottle guaranteed. No trouble. Easily mada 
No boiling or straining. Directions simple; and if 
made accordingly, there can be no mis 

Ask your druggist or grocer for it. If they shoug 
not have it, request them to get it for you; or send 3 
cents, and we will send you package hy mail, free of 
expense. 

A beautiful picture story book for children, éntitieg 
“Happy Hours IN Farry LAND,” will be maileg 
Sree to any one sending their address, 


CHARLES E. HIRES, Philadelphia, 


S"COCOANUT 


HEALTHFUL, NUTRITIOUS, ALWAYS Hanpy, 


For PUDDINGS,PIESANDCAKES, 
Recommended by best Housekeepers, In 
ex ; Fey pg. ose for i, 


fre 
CROFT ““ ALLEN, PHILADELPHIA, 


TOOR NEWS 


ro LADIES. 
je argains 8 hee, 


P 
orpattion ; jomeer and | Pacmag’ 


T AMERICA’ 
81433 Vesey St.. New w vor CY 


INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE. — 


No trouble, no po always read Put 
tin cans at 75c. EPHEN hw HITMA N son , 


inventors and Seat pcan oR Ag Philadelpais Pa, 


2 “WOOD’S’’ PURE 
NE FLAVORING EXTRACTS 
9 —_-EXCEL ALL OTHERS. 

6 THOS. WOOD & 00. BOSTOR, 









































BARLOW’S INDIGO. BLUE. 


Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
= ee —_— gre 





y eepers. 
DS WILIBERGER, Prop. 253 N ie gael fori i 
‘CEDARIN NITURE POLISH, 


from cedar trees. Best inthe world. For sale 
ta ‘all furniture dealers. 








“‘Cleanfast” 
cK 


STOCKINGS. 


RY CO. 

925 wn. ay, New ‘York. 

2 West Mth 

109 State Btresk, Chi 

49 West Street, Boston. 
Send for Price List. 


IN YE OLDEN TIMES 


GLOVES were not made to fit and wear as well as 
now. HUTCHINSON’S GLOVES are the best 
made, They are manufactured from selected calf, kid, 
dogskin, buckskin, and cheverétte, and warranted. 
Consumers wishing serviceable bg tang enclose stamp 
for book about gloves and how to get them. 
Establ ished 1862. 

JOHN C. HUTCHINSON, Johnstown, N.Y. 











wt" im all Branches. Bonds and 
er 4 to & per cent. Investments. 


SA KEANE @sBANK 


AGO succsns PRESTONKEANS 
CHIC York Office: 2 Wall Street. 
T. B. SWEET, Pres. GEO. M. NOBLE, Vice-Prea, 


ansas Loan & 


EKA, MANSAS. i 
Paid-up Capital. § $500,000. 7% First Mortgages, 6% 








HE American oneness Co., 150 Nassau 

St., New ba ee Se eeteenery intectenents 

tm. ties, all guaranteed. 

ts, October 1, © eT, e1ass505 78 Send for full 
Siemens and references. 





Manhattan Lit Life Insurance Co., New York. 
E LIVED AND 


Won. 
For Bn A of tee 
giving your age. 





AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE E CO., 


20s and 310 Walnut Street, FP 





OHN D. KNOX & CO 

oJ INVESTMENT BANK EBSand LOAN AGENTS, 
TOPEKA, KANSAS, 

Negotiators of KANS BAS FIRST MORTGAGES. 

See large advertisement n 


CRUMB CLOTHS. 2sncomety pipes 
* on heavy burlap. ae 
terns equal to expensive carpets. Sty! lish, durab! 
useful. Size, 6 by $ feet. To introduce th em, a lim) 
number will be sent, xo agg aid, on receipt of $1.60. 
Also rug size, 40X54 inc pis pretty for sitting- 
room or chambers. Price, 65 cents. Sent, charges 
paid, on Pp aee $ of price. Taken back and money 
Pefanded if not satisfactory. Agents wanted. 
GEO. FROST & CO., 287 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass, 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Importers and Dealers in Fine Dry Goods, 


Broadway, cor. Eleventh St., New York. 


PERFECT FITTING SH. 

White, Dress MAIL 
Postpaid 60e. bw Ry or 75e.laundried 
Catalogue free. THE DEN SHIRT FACTORY, 
147—149 North 8th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ARPET bevers i hai better purchase of J. &J. 

802 Chestnut St., Phila- 

delphia, in order to ‘slesive full value for theif 

money. They retail Carpets of their own make, 
which are reliable in every way. 


FREE to Sept. 1, samples of cloth the famous Ply- 
mouth Rock $3 Pants are cut from, includ- 














ing self-measurement blanks and linen s measure, 
if you mention this paper. Address, PLYMOUT 
ROCK PANTS 


Co., 18 Sumner St., in, Mass. 


ASK FOR 
PROCTER & GAMBLE’S VEGETABLE GLYCERINE. 








MCINTOSH a MYGATT, 
Denver. 


THE CEREALINE COOK BOOK 
. containing more than two hundred reci will’ besent 
toany one who will mention where this advertisement 





was seen, and enclose a two-cent stam 2, 
The Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ind. — 





The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are 


the publisher will refuad Tefand te subsctibvens Say 


a ee GS rt 20 m ened tenting be nntyertentty Seen, 














